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“The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humamty—the noble 
endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
of our spiritual nature.”—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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ows of the Week. 


“war-plot thickens: there is a singular 
alteration in the position. Russia is now the 

ive power in war, and the positive power 
in politics : as her ships come out from their ports 
in the northern sea, and as her besiegers become 
the besieged in the Crimea, so she gives up her 
tegative attitude in diplomacy, and begins to 
grposepeace. On the other hand, the relative 





die; the Governments are sinking back, and the 
peoples are coming forward ; the Government of 
France, like that of England, throwing itself on 
pillic opinion and soliciting the co-operation of 
i legislative council—sometimes called Parlia- 
wat. Again, it is not France and England 
hich are treating with Austria and Prussia; 
Wis Austria and Prussia which are endea- 










In short, the war is, in all its aspects, 
anew shape. Events are drifting des- 
France and aristocratic England into a 
i war out of a mere Turkish war— 
fhe Eastern question becoming the European 
(estion; and it is at such a moment that Russia, 
Mhich has succeeded in keeping the Western and 
‘German Powers apart, is now seeking to divide 
We Western Governments from the Western 
Tublics. These Publics will speedily have the op- 
tunities of putting their Governments to the 
‘st. The Emperor Louis Napoleon proposed 
ht week a campaign on the Danube: this 
| wk that project is vaguely and sceptically 
‘oken of. Why this change of plan? Have 
‘the proposals of peace intervened? Last week 
je English Government was contemplating a 
an; this week the Government organ, which 
“@made the original statement, denies, * ou au- 
thority,” that there will be any necessity for a 
The statement of the one day is, doubtless, 
ofa Minister, and the next day that of the 
"s colleague: the hesitation indicating the 
< inanity of the cabinet councils which are 

: Mg almost daily—and daily because the Govern- 
Mabis without a master mind to dictate—to de- 
7% and to act. Now, it is very clear that if 
Napoleon, maintaining his feeble concep- 
of the war, confines his efforts to the Crimea, 
ing his strength for a possible Rhine 
ty he cannot be very earnest in the 
with us against Russia. It is quite as 
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pation of the Western Powers and their peoples | 


to modify the action of France and | 





clear that if our Government insists—with the 
Parliament that is not ready with a party to 
succeed them, and with the press (of London), 
which is almost as exclusively a Governmental 
| press as that of Vienna—that the petty pedantic 
| and peddling finance which has hitherto prevailed 
| during the war, must continue to the end of the 
| was, then the intention is to limit the war—to 
grasp at a peace—and to delude the people. Cer- 
tainly there is no immediate fear : that Ministry 
| which did not repair the disasters of the Crimea, and 
| maintain the national honour by actual success, and 
| not by mere glory obtained by reckless waste of gal- 
lant life, would, in the present temper of the people, 
jrun the risk of impeachment. Troops, in great 
numbers, are being poured into Balaklava; and in 
good time we may hope to see Sebastopol taken, 
| and the mistakes of our excellent general, in put- 
ting Sebastopol into such admirable connexion 
| with Russian resources, rectified. But, after that, 
Lord Aberdeen would be impetuous for an 
‘honourable peace ;” and let us not make any 
mistake—Lord Aberdeen is, under existing ar- 
rangements, the governor of this country. 
Kossuth in his speech at the Polish celebration 
on Wednesday evening, has inflicted a heavy blow 
on the Government. In his general argument he 
was illogical ; but in his detailed criticism he was 
acute, convincing, crushing. A great strong 
man, speaking of the hysteric doings of little men, 
his genius rebuked the blunders and the crimes of 
the year; and though it is highly desirable that 
England should not be led by a foreigner, yet if 
the Radicals, if there be such men, hide away in 
insignificance and silence, the people will listen to 
him who does speak out. We venture to think 
that, in the main, Kossuth’s speech will fasten 
itself in the hearts and brains of the country; and 
of this we are sure, that his marvellous review of 
the events of the year will constitute the text of 
most of the Parliamentary criticisms now impending 
—a uniform view of the Government failures being 
probable from all parties—from Mr. Layard and 
from Mr. Disraeli—from liberals of the Seymour 
and Blackett School —and from the conversation- 
statesmen of the Clanricarde class. Right or 
wrong, there is a strong feeling growing up 
against the Government—not against its statesmen 
—but against its administrators, a feeling of which 
the Whigs, who have had nothing to do with the 
manipulation of the war, will possibly seek to take 
advantage. The heroes who lie buried on the 
heights of the Alma, in the gorges of the Inkerman, 








in the flats of Balaklava, in the cemeteries of Varna 
and of Scutari, appeal from their glorious graves 
against those weak and wicked men, who have dared 
to play with history, and have assumed with inso- 
lent incapacity the grand duties’ of a great nation’s 
government in a European crisis—which they 
created by their politeness, and would control in 
a gentlemanly manner. The relatives of those 
who have fallen feel some sensations of revenge 
while they mourn; and earnest will be their pro- 
test in Parliament. Absolute distrust of the 
capacity of the Government to manage even the 
smallest affairs is visible in all directions; and 
it is with a sensation of relief we hear that the 
nobles have actually summoned Mr. Peto and his 
coadjutors to go out with their navvies to work the 
siege. The public look to Russian and Austrian 
arrangements to provide us with the bare news of 
the war; our Government does not hear from Con- 
stan tinople under eleven or twelve days, and when 
it gets a despatch hasn’t the hardihood to publish 
it—e ven cooked. Then the public looks to itself 
to provide winter comforts for the army in the 
Crimea; and Miss Nightingale writes to the 
Voluntaries for lint. No one thinks of trusting to 
the Government. Its plans about wooden and iron 
houses are laughed at : its statements about ample 
accommodation for the sick are disbelieved. A 
“Crimean Fund Society” is established to organise 
Christmas presents to the army; and books and 
papers are sent gratis by the publishers. It would 
really seem as if this Government, so crowded 
with experienced men, and possessing one man, 
the Duke of Newcastle, young, vigorous, and 
capable at least of spending the unlimited national 
funds—there being no reserve whatever placed 
on expenditure—was carrying on the war with 
the aid of newspaper correspondents—a cabinet 
council being called to consider the last new pro- 
ject ventilated in the morning papers! Thus Mr. 
Nasmyth’s letter about wrought iron guns excites 
the natio ich demands to know why the cast 
iron system has not been done away with—or why 
is it not a Nasmyth, in place of a Duke of New- 
castle, appointed ‘garry on the war? Ours is 
a very clever public, Tautious and acute; and when 
a Perkins writes, with great popularity, to suggest 
how to take Sebastopol, dating from a “h 
apparatus manufactory,” the Governgef 
have got into a public position 
ludicrous. a 
Secret diplomacy is rampant im Germag 
Prussia undertakes to obtain peace“fo 
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Austria though, in any case, likely to the end to 


observe neutrality, if we permit her, is fomenting 
success for the King of Prussia; and meanwhile 
both are arming and both are getting money: 
Prussia by a direct loan; Austria by the mortgage 
of her railways for 24,000,000/., to the Parisian 
erédit mobilier. The laté@r transaction is'to be 
settled on the 5th December ; “and the view taken 
in the City is, that if the n@gotiation be com- 
pleted, the French capitalists*will have obtained 
the conviction that4Austria is*#@afe to be, atteast, 
not for Russia. Yé@t as the” price of a guaPantee 
like this may be a pledge from Louis Napoleon 
that he will aid in suppressing Italian, Polish, or 
Hungarian insurrections, England may be made 
a party to a dismal and disgraceful pact of des- 
potisms. Let Parliament look to it. 

There is no talk of any intention to retrieve the 
blunder at Petropaulousky. Why is not a force 
despatched to blow those forts into the air? 
There is, again, nothing said of the Government 
comprehending their duty in meeting Russian in- 
trigues in India—all that is done being to put 
Major Edwardes on one side, without powers or 
instructions, and to plant at Teheran the Hon. Mr. 
Murray, without capacity or purpose. 

Excepting the Kossuth meeting, and the Pa- 
triotic Fund meetings, and the letters teaching the 
Government its business, the week has been 
eventless at home. In Ireland they have some 
excitement. The Tenant Right champions are 
holding assemblies to in fluence elections and con- 
solidate their Parliamentary party, while Mr. 
Lucas sets out for Rome, elected leader of the 
Catholic democracy, to entreat his Holiness to put 
down the Bishops. 

The boroughs that are engaged in supplying the 
Parliamentary vacancies occasioned by death, give 
play to a little activity. We have to consider 
substitutes for Sir Michael Hicks, Mr. Beach, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. Geach, Sir A. Brooke, 
and Mr. Wyndham Goold ; East Gloucestershire, 
Marylebone, Coventry, Bedford, and Limerick, 
have to consider their representation in Parlia- 
ment, and on the whole, notwithstanding the dead- 
ness of ordinary political life, the inclination, thanks 
to the excitement of war ideas, seems to be to 
improve rather than degenerate in liberality. If 
Marylebone should fall short of Lord Dudley 
Stuarts, it will not be for want of candidates pro- 
posed; but the electors are adopting a good prac- 
tice in holding more than one caucus to elect a 
man to be candidate. We do not know whether 
the inhabitant electors have taken care to have 
themselves sufficiently represented at these meet- 
ings ; but it is the standing practice of the country, 
where no man is taxed without kis own consent, 
for six-sevenths to be deprived of a vote, and for 
the other seventh to be indifferent about the elec- 
tion, and to leave it to agents whose special business 
is the manufactare of Members of Parliament out 
of money-spenders. Sir Hamilton Seymour 
has been objected to as Whig; yet he has 
good things in his “carpet-bag,” and could 
have enlightened the Russian debates. How- 
ever, he has voted himself into private life, 
leaving the field to.a crowd of gentlemen, among 
whom the naval captor of Cronstadt “ next 
spring,” is conspicuous. Will he take the fortress 
or his seat ? (Quzre.) Bedford concentrates its 
Liberal interest, the Russell influence included, 
upon a thorough-going Radical, John Trelawney, 
who knows more of naval matters than most 
Radicals, more of politics than most sailors, and 
will be a really useful independent member. 
Coventry seems to favour Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
gardener’s boy, who has lived to be the architect 
of Crystal Palaces, and brings from the ducal 
circle of Chatsworth ahearty, enlightened, national 
view of present affairs, desiring a household suffrage 
and no centralisation at home, demanding a vigo- 
rous administration of the war, and looking for- 
ward to enlargement for European liberties out 
of the quarrel of kings. 


MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
A Parvy Gouncil was held at Windsor on Monday, 
when the following Proclamation was ordered to be 
issued :— 

‘Monday, November 27, 1854. 
By rue QUEEN.—A Proc.amation. 
Victoria, R. 
Whereas our Parliament*stands prorogted’ to Thurs- 
day, the 14th day of December next; and whefeas, for 
divers’ weighty and urgéft’ reasons, it seems to as*expe- 
dient "that @@r said Pa¥Hament shall assemble*tind be 
holdén soonérthan the said day,*we do, by and*with the 
advice’ ef @tr Privy @otmcil, “hereby proclaim’and give 
notice of our royal inténtion and pleasure that our said 
Parliament, notwithstanding the same now stands pro- 
rogued, as hereinbefore mentioned, to the said 14th of 
December next, shall assemble and be holden, for the 
dispatch of divers urgent and important affairs, on 
Tuesday, the 12th day of December next; and the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citi- 
zens, and Burgesses, and the Commissioners for Shires 
and Burghs of the House of Commons, are hereby 
required and commanded to give their attendance 
accordingly, at Westminster, on the said 12th day of 
December, 1854. 

Given at our Court, at Windsor, this 27th day of No- 
vember, in the year of Our Lord, 1854, and in the 18th 
year of our reign. 

Gop save the QUEEN. 





THE WAR. 


LATEST NEWS. 


Odessa, Nov. 22. 
Nothing of importance had taken place before 
Sebastopol to the 17th. The weather is bitterly cold. 


Brussels. 
A despatch, attributed to Prince Menschikoff, and 
bearing date Sebastopol, November 18, affirms that 
the siege operations of the Allies had been arrested, 
and that on the 18th they had all but ceased. 
It is also asserted, on the same authority, that 
twenty-five vessels of the Allies had stranded. 


There is no doubt that there was a heavy storm in 
the Black Sea on the 16th. 

The Osterreichische Correspondenz contains intel- 
ligence from Constantinople of the 20th :— 

“ During the awful gale on the night of the 14th, the 
English lost 32 transports on the coast of the Crimea. 

“The fine screw-steamer Prince and Sea Nymph 
foundered with all on board. 

“ Three smaller English steamers were stranded. 

“ Of the vessels of war, the Sanspareil was driven on 
shore, though she had her steam up. The Britannia 
had five feet water in her hold. 

“ The Agamemnon was driven on shore, but managed 
to get off; and the engines of the Sampson were seriously 
damaged. 

“ The Retribution was also stranded, but got off by 
throwing her guns overboard. 

“ The Terrible escaped without damage. 

“The French line-of-battle-ship Henri Quatre and the 
Pluton were lost off Eupatoria, and another French 
steamer was dismasted.” 

According to news from Constantinople to the 
15th :— 

“The Russians continue fortifying the houses in the 
interior of Sebastopol; but they are likewise preparing 
the means of retreating into the fortifications of the 
north, by establishing two bridges of boats. 

““A part of the troops beaten at Inkerman had ar- 
rived from Odessa in nine days in carts. 

“ The Journal de Constantinople states, that in addi- 
tion to the speedy sending of 40,000 men (English and 
Freneh), 10,000 Turks are to embark for the Crimea. 

“Twenty-two transports have passed the Dardanelles. 
On the 9th the Golden Fleece took a regiment of artil- 
lery on board at Malta. 

“The army of Asia is doing nothing. 


situation was improving. 
quarters. 

“The Russian prisoners state that the two Grand 
Dukes, during their stay in the Crimea, recommended 
the Poles to have full confidence in the intentions of the 
Czar.” 


It was preparing for winter 





RUSSIA, 

The St. Petersburg Journal of the 19th of Novem- 
ber, contains an order of the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, informing the Balic fleet that the Emperor had 
been pleased to thank his dear children, the sailors 
of the Black Sea fleet, for the incomparable valour 
which they had displayed both by land and sea 
during the siege of Sebastopol. 

The Grand Duke adds, that he hopes the Baltic 
fleet, when the proper moment arrives, will show 
itself equally deserving of such a mark of the Impe- 





favour. 





eaere: FRANCE. 
is last address to the arm 
ttoops Wr-theday of Inkerman, the "Emperor fen 
Napoleon*speaks of the relief they may expect 
side of Bewarabia; and this has been take ent? 
poem oe eso, originating in Galignan; bond 
wo (or fuP)*divisions of 
two ) s of the French army wery 


iatély to be sent to the Danube operate 
conjunction "with the forces of Omer Poke in 
the ann@#ineement has not yet been official Bus 
The Parig Correspondent of the Daily News qa 
ing theneWs to be tite, says:— 

“Tt is statéd on respéctable authority that 
Baraguay d’Hilliers is to“@ommand the French 

the Danube. The choice is ‘in many army of 
He has long enjoyed the confidence of th 

a considerable military reputation, is eau — 
active service, and, notwithstanding the paahe 54 
violent temper, is esteemed to have a certain abili . 
diplomatist. I hear it objected that the cunmaall _ 
be scarcely adequate to the dignity of a Marshal 
France, at a moment when a young general is ene 
mander-in-Chief in the Crimea. [ cannot, however, 
think this objection of much weight. Geen 
to be sent into the Principalities may in the first rove! 
consist of but two divisions, it must be very speedil 
augmented if the war goes on.” 7 





THE PRINCIPALITIES, 

The latest ordinary correspondence from Lower 
Danube alludes to Omar Pashave ommasen confi- 
dently expected, It is also said that the 
reinforcements sent by the Russian army of the 
Danube to that of the Crimea have: sensibly -weak- 
ened Prince Gortschakoff. In spite of the troops 
sent him from Poland and from the interior of Russia, 
his army which, although very superior in number 
had been obliged to give way before the forces of the 
Sultan, is now reduced to one-half its former number, 
Fearing to be attacked at any moment, he is col- 
lecting together all his available forces, and has ceased 
completely to send reinforcements to the 
notwithstanding the pressing request of Prince 
Menschikoff. Omar Pasha is said to have placed 
the whole line of the Danube in a state of defence; 
and the fortifications of Silistria, Giurgevo, and 
Rassova have been completed on the plans of Colonel 
Dieu. The Ottoman reserve is coming from Shumla 
to occupy the places of the Danube, and is replaced 
by recruits. 

The Vienna telegraphic statement that 
Pasha has received orders from i to 
suspend operations against Bessarabia is denounced 
by the Constitutionnel as “completely untrue.” It 
is nevertheless repeated from Vienna and also from 
Berlin, and may not be without some warrant. 

The German Journal of Frankfort states that the 
Czar having received certain information of the in- 
tention of Omar Pasha to immediately assume the 
offensive, has sent orders to Prince Paskiewitsch at 
Warsaw to send reinforcements into Bessarabia from 
the army of Poland. A letter from Varna, of the 
10th, states that the corps of Roumelia, that of Stam- 
boul, with the guard and the division of reserve of 
Ferik Pasha, amounting together to 45,000 infantry, 


HILLLESL PUR ULL y Gl ftNE: gobbetecot. 





It had 100 | 
deaths a day during the month of October, but its | 


12,000 cavalry, and 150 pieces of artillery, with 
| 20,000 Egyptian and Tunisian troops, had received 
orders to advance to the Pruth. ‘The telegraphic 
| report that 20,000 men have been detached from 
| Omar Pasha’s corps is of later date than the Varna 
news. Should the fact be established it may be ex- 
| plained by the impossibility of better employing that 
| number of Ottoman troops until the two prot 
French divisions can co-operate in the invasionof 
| Bessarabia. 


| Count Coronini had published at Bucharest a 
bulletin, announcing to his army the news of the 
battle of Inkerman, It is clear, fair, and truthful, 
gett thus :— 

| “The conduct of the allied troops in the presence of 
| an enemy four times at least superior to them in num- 
|ber has been admirable. The victory was hard won, 


but brilliant. We have to regret serious losses, the 
details of which have not arrived.” 
GERMANY. 

The King’s Speech upon the opening of the Pras 
sian Chambers, on ‘Thursday, contains the following 
passages :— 

“A bloody conflict has broken out between three 


powerful members of the family of European States. 

“Our fatherland is not yet affected; I have fresh 
occasion to hope that the basis of a further understanding 
will soon perhaps be obtained. 

“ Closely united with Austria and 
many, I shall continue to look upon it a8 my 
plead for peace, the recognition of the ind 
foreign states, and moderation. 0 

““ Should I subsequently be compelled to add foree 
this attitude, Prussia’s and my faithful people —_ 
their inevitable burdens with resignation, and know 
to meet such eventualities. 

“ The army shall be made ready for'war.” 


the rest of Get- 
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‘The Times of yesterday says:— 
anetare received a despatch from our correspondent 
Berlin, dated yesterday, which states that the fresh 
tee article agreed upon by Austria and Prussia on 
g6th contains the adoption of the four points, and 
rakes to procure their acceptance. 
as Prussia also -promises her assistance to Austria if 
in the Principalities.” 
The Times ofthe previous day contained the fol- 


— 
Sowing: ‘“ Berlin, Tuesday. 

« The Russian answer to the Prussian note expresses 
‘gre willingness of the Emperor to treat on the following 
a - 
 sefirst,a'common guarantee by the Five Powers of 
the rights of the Christian subjects of the Porte, without 
jon as to confession. 

4 Second, a common protectorate of the Principalities 
‘to be exercised by the Five Powers on the terms of the 
otpeaties now existing between Russia and the Porte. 

“Third, a revision of the treaty of 1841. 

“Fourth, the free navigation of the Danube.” 


The Preussische Correspondenz, whose supposed 
jal inspirations render its views note- 
, has favoured the political world with another 
article on the subject of the four points, as ostensibly 
by Russia, and with special reference to the 
n of the German Powers. 

“The Prussian Cabinet has transmitted several times 
#Bt. Petersburg the expression of its conviction that a | 
and sincere acceptance of those propositions | 

@oried prospects of.a pacific solution. 
“(Can it be made a matter of reproach to us that we 
it impossible that the four guarantees, now that 
hey have obtained the acceptance of Russia (indica- 
ions worthy of confidence prove it), should meet with 
simple rejection either at London or Paris, where those 
editions were laid down, or at Vienna, where they 





were ready to support them by force of arms? Or are | 
wetohave imposed upon us a new political logic, ac- | 
cording to which propositions have no value, excepting 
wlongas they are not accepted? For our own part, | 
we consider the conclusion more rational, that the | 
‘Western Powers must see in the acceptance of the pro- 
gramme laid down by themselves a high satisfaction, | 
and a sure guarantee for the re-establishment of peace. 

“ As regards the German Powers, it is evident that 
they could not but receive with satisfaction the accept- | 
ace on the part of the Russian Cabinet. We have a 
tight to assume a desire in the Federal Powers to see a | 
war terminated, which, in its course, may transfer to 
‘WGerman frontiers the theatre of decisive events. The 
Piiition of the German Powers towards the belligerents 
Masnot been altered during the course of the summer. | 
They have proved the moral support which they gave | 
Wthe enterprises of the Western Powers in the interest | 
@ the balance of Europe, while preserving their pacific 
Wations towards Russia, which has not hitherto failed 
Wher promise of maintaining an attitude purely defen- 
five, ‘We are therefore entitled to suppose that all the 
Geman Powers will see in the acceptance of the pro- 
gamme of August by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg a | 
‘Mitable basis for the re-establishment of peace.” 


Inpreparation of the worst, Prussia is raising a 
tan:-—“ The ‘ Seehandlung’ has issued the prospectus 
a hew state loan of 15,000,000 thalers at 34, re- 
Payable within forty years, and to be issued at par.” 


RUSSIAN ENCROACHMENTS STILL FURTHER EAST. 
Tar following is from the Times’ correspondent at 
Bombay :— 

“The report I mentioned in my last, that the King of 

had sent to request British aid against the 
Russians, is repeated. The Ameer has heard from his 
‘mrespondents at Peshawur that before the departure 
#f the Commissioner for Peshawur, an Ambassador from 
the King of Kokan arrived at that place. Whether 
tightly or wrongly, this Ambassador gave himself out 
to be & ‘Shahzadah Sooltan,’ son of the Shahzadah 
an of Shahzaman’s family. He is escorted by 
thout 20 horse, and on his arrival was met on the road 
the Chota Saheb of Peshawur, and entertained daily 
athe cost of the British Government, and lodged in 
house of Lutchmunpersaud, ex-officer under the 
. He has presented the Commissioner with a horse 
and rich trappings. His object is to induce the British 
Government to interfere and, either by negotiation or 
Save the dominions of the King of Kokan from 
ion by the Russians. He asks for a supply of 
amsyand says that his kind treatment of the British 
possibly Arthur Conolly (?)—in former days 
a claim to English friendship. The Kokan 
wef wished to go to Murree to see the Chief Com- 
Missioner, but was told that he would be sent for if 
‘Wanted. 


“The reports that have been forwarded to England 
the last two years regarding the equipment, de- 
Patture, and constant progress of the Russian expedition 


as Scinde, Peshawur, Persia, and Cashmere, might have 
fairly warranted; and now, when ‘the presence of a 
Russian force in Kokan is a fact as certainly ascertained 
as that of the Austrians in Wallachia, everybody appears 
to wonder how they could have got there so quietly. 
Yet there is really nothing wonderful in the:matter at 
all; on reference to your files of the last two years you 
will find reports of the progress of the expedition in 
every stage. I think it was about two years ago since 
the first reports were published on the subject; they 
were given on the authority of letters from an officer in 
the Russian service, and stated that an expedition 
against Central Asia, on a most extensive seale, was 
being equipped on the shores of the Caspian. It must 
be remembered that these preparations were effected, and 
the expedition started, before the Turkish difficulties had 
arisen and when the Czar’s finances were in a very 
flourishing state. Orenburg is the head-quarters of a 
division of the Russian regular army. Few regular 
troops would, however, have been employed or required 
on such an expedition—the Russians understand the 
value of irregular or ‘ provincial corps’ as well as we do 
in India, and they possess such corps on all their 
frontiers; a force of this sort admits of being readily 
and rapidly augmented on a frontier where every other 
man is a Dugald Dalgetty; the irregular corps raised 
on this principle on the Punjab frontier are considered 
the most effective portion of the native army, though 
provided with only two or three European officers 
a piece, and they were raised ina few months. It is 
evident that by similar means a Russian expedition to 
the Oxus might have been readily organized, without 
occasioning any inconvenient demand on the strength of 
the regular army, and it must be remembered that the 
protection and monopoly of the trade of Central Asia 
and Western China would well pay the expensesof such 
an expedition.” 


EXTENSIVE AUGMENTATION OF THE FORCES. 

The contemplated augmentation of the army, which 
is expected to take place immediately after the as- 
sembling of Parliament, will, it is stated, embrace 
the whole of the infantry regiments of the line. The 
manner in which the increase is to be effected is 
stated to be as follows, viz.:—The regiments of in- 
fantry serving in the East, Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Ionian islands, will have additional battalions of 800 
rank and file respectively, to be termed 2nd or 3rd 
battalions, as in the case of the lst Royal and Rifle 
Brigade; those regiments in the colonies and East 
Indies to have each a reserve battalion of 500 
bayonets, and the regiments on home service to be 
placed, as regards their numerical strength, on the 
war establishment. The regiments to have additional 
battalions of 800 men are the Ist Royals, 3rd Buffs, 
4th Regiment of Foot, 7th Fusiliers, 9th Foot, 13th 
ditto, 14th ditto, 17th ditto, 18th Royal Irish, 19th 
Foot, 20th ditto, 21st ditto, 23rd Fusiliers) 28th 
Foot, 30th ditto, 31st ditto, 33rd ditto, 34th ditto 
38th ditto, 41st ditto, 42nd Highlanders, 44th Foot, 
46th ditto, 47th ditto, 48th ditto, 49th ditto, 50th 
ditto, 55th ditto, 62nd ditto, 63rd ditto, 68th Light 
Infantry, 71st Highland Light Infantry, 72nd High- 
landers, 77th Foot, 79th ditto, 88th Connaught 
Rangers, 89th Foot, 90th ditto, 92nd ditto, 93rd 
Highlanders, 95th Foot, 97th ditto, and the Rifle 
3rigade. The remaining regiments will be aug- 
mented as stated above. An additional battalion of 
Royal Artillery and eight companies of Royal 
Marines are also to be raised.— Times. 


RETURN OF ADMIRAL DUNDAS. 

Admiral Dundas’s three years’ term of service as 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean will termi- 
nate in the course of next month, when, we believe, it is 
probable that the gallant admiral will return to England. 
We have reason to believe it was Admiral Dundas’s 
desire, on assuming the command, not to retain it 
beyond the usual period; and as, owing to the Russian 
tactics, there is at present really no active warfare so 
far as the naval forces are concerned, he means to fulfil 
his intention of resigning the Command-in-Chief.— 
Globe. 


INCIDENTS. 

More INDIGNATION apout Oppssa. —“A true 
Briton,” corresponding with the Times, urges that 
Odessa is the head-quarters of troops and supplies 
for the Crimea; that 1ts wealthy inhabitants supply 
donations very valuable to our foes; that we cannot 
afford to be courteous, and that we are not acting 
humanely to ourown army. 8,000,000/. or 10,000,000/. 
worth of Russian ways and means might have been 
destroyed, and we only chipped bits from the faces 
of the forts. 

Revenons a Nos Movrons.—We read in the 
Salut Public of Lyons, that for the last few days 
agents had been engaged buying up at the butchers’ 
stalls all the sheepskins on sale, having a contract to 








to the Oxus and Jaxartes, have not, I think, received 

the English press the attention which their con- 
Secutiveness and the general agreement of reports 
‘miving through such various and independent channels 





deliver in as short a period as possible 80,000 pre- 
pared skins for the use of the French army in the 
East. 

Revo_vers.atT Lewes.—~A Times correspondent 
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complains, sensibly enough, that whilst our forces 
are suffering dreadful prone, abe w) —— 
soners have had their wives over to. 
with them, and are receiving sums from noble- 
men.and gentlemen to purchase They are 
also selling the toys they manufacture at large prices. 
We read also that.an officer on parole purchased:a 
Colt’s revolver, and a dozen more were soon ordered. 
The gunsmith was loyal; he took “an o 
which made the affair known, and the 
promptly deprived of his Colt. 
PoPpULARITY OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE.— 
A correspondent of the Times, writing from Paris, 
gives cheering intelligence of French enthusiasm 
“ British valour. He gives the following anec- 
otes :-— 


“T was purchasing a cigar a day or two sinee ina 
shop on the Boulevards, when a cabman came jin :to 
buy tobaceo. ‘Is it true,’ said he, addressing a Frendh- 
man, ‘that 8000 Englishmen kept the field against 
45,000 Russians until Bosquet came up, and that dn 
company with our soldiers they charged the enemy,and 
killed 9000? ‘Yes.’ ‘Then, 


would jump after and try to save him, though I 
swim a stroke. Here are heroes; why the 
eould never have done more; and to think 
Englishmen, whom I have hating all my life! 
Bat it is never too late to learn.’”—“ Several English 
officers, wounded at the Alma, lately passed 

Paris, aud ventured in undress uniform Gas aly 
clothes) into the Tuileries gardens. With 

bodies and tarnished embroidery they looked as became 
men who had been fighting for their country. .The 
people pressed round them in all directions, and gave 
most hearty signs of their sympathy, desiring to shake 
them by their undamaged hand, for most of them had 
one arm ina sling. ‘ Voila des Anglais, des blessés de 
l’ Alma,’ was heard in all directions, mingled with words 
of good-fellowship from the men, and of pity from the 
softer sex. One old man, more practical than the_ rest, 
judging from the condition of their uniforms and their 
honourable scars that they must want money, offered to 
supply them with anything they required, and was 
quite grieved that they had no occasion to avail them- 
selves of his generosity.”—“ The Charivari contains a 
picture of a Highlander standing sentinel at his post 
with a precipice and the sea immediately at his back. 
A French soldier and a Tartar peasant regard him from 
below. ‘What folly,’ says the Tartar, ‘to placeia 
sentry in such a position.’ ‘ There’s no danger,’ replies 
the Chasseur, ‘ces soldats-la ne reculent jamais.’ And 
this in the Charivari, written by some of the most con- 
sistent Republicans in France, and so long bitter against 
England and all connected with her! The gallant 
stand made by ‘that astonishing infantry’ has received 
a full meed of justice at their hands, and over and over 
again I have been met with the remark, ‘How prond 
you should be to be their countryman ;’ to which I have 
replied, ‘ Yes, as you to be the countryman of those who 
so nobly flew to their assistance.’ ‘How cowardly .in 
the Russians, say many; ‘they always attack the 
English force, knowing it is the weakest. However, we 
should not regret it, as it has shown us of what stuff your 
army is composed, and how implicitly we can rely upon 
it.” A veil seems to have passed from their eyes, and 
the jaundiced hue with which they regarded England 
and her institutions has been changed to couleur .de 
rose.” 


Patriotism at Corx.—Thomas Mason Jones has 
been expelled from the Cork Chamber of Commerce 
for having expressed a wish that the Russians would 
be successful in the Crimea. He was not kicked ! 

Turowinc Saetts Five Mires.—This has not 
been done, but Mr. A. M. Perkins, son of the 
inventor of the steam-gun, says in a letter to the 
Times, “That he is prepared tosupply the Govern- 
ment with steam-guns, which would throw shells of 
a ton weight, five miles. He thinks such a gun in 
Brunel’s 10,000 ton ship, would destroy Sebastopol 
without the loss ofa man.” Whatare the represen- 
tatives of Captain Warner about ? 

Tue Wouxpep or Inxerman.—The wounded 
have arrived at Constantinople and Scutari. es 
number 3000 in the two hospitals. There is mu 
suffering, but no complaints. Miss Nightingale and 
her attendants prove most valuable. There is some 
talk of turning the palace of the Russian Embassy 
into an hospital, for they are quite crowded at 
present. 

Coats In THE Crimea.—It is not for the officers 
only, as stated, that his Royal Highness Prinee 
Albert has ordered winter clothing, but we under- 
stand that the Prince has given instructions to:pro- 
vide, at his expense, sealskin coats for his own 
regiment, the Grenadier Guards, serving im 
Crimea. 

Tue Son or “THE Tratror.”—The ‘Times eor- 
respondent in the Crimea says :—“ I hear that 
Captain Peel, of the Diamond, left his *blue jackets’ 
on the Sth, and went right in among’ the thickest of 
the fight, where he joined the red-coats, and-slashed 





away with his regulation swerd,-wherever 
‘was fiercest.” 
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CONTINENTAL NOTES. 

Arrest.—“ An Int Wixp,” &.—We learn from 
Galignani that at Brussels a man has been arrested under 
curious circumstances. He told a cab-driver that he 
was a Spaniard, who had lost his papers, and wished to 
be concealed for two or three days. They had some 
then met “ Isabella,” who kindly consented to 
Spaniard a refuge. Afterwards the cab-driver 
tened, and went to the police, who arrested the 

After he departed was fortunate 
to find a leather belt containing 5000 fr. in 


nig 


Resvutts or Parriorism.—M. Sobrier, one of the 
most eccentric of the celebrities of 1848, and who, at the 
head of his famous Republican club of the Rue Rivoli, 
exercised for a time a considerable amount of pressure 
upon the provisional government, died two or three days 
since in a madhouse. He was, it may be remembered, 
sentenced to transportation by the High Court of Bourges 
for his part in the affair of May 15, and was lately par- 
doned by the Emperor. 





Frencu Option or Misstonartes.—Some time since, 
the Bishop of Algiers, thinking the Church rather strong 
in the land, Missionaries to Algeria. The 
heads of the military and civil offices were consulted, 
who were decidedly against the motion. Recently the 
attack has been recommenced through the Pope and has 
met with the same results. It was stipulated when 
Algiers was conquered by the French that Islamism 
should be respected, and already several rebellions have 
occurred through giving the missionary his way. At 
present, when Turkey is as an ally, France is not pre- 
pared to frighten the Sultan. 


Mormontrre Error.—Some time since the King of 
Prussia obtained all the Mormon books from England 
and the States. The brethren heard of this mark of 
condescension and resolved on sending a deputation to 
Berlin. The deputation was received, with every mark 
of attention, by a detachment of soldiers, and the police 
ordered them to leave Berlin in twenty-four hours. 





Tue Review iw Paris.—The grand review on Mon- 

day was favoured by the weather, which, although cold 
and threatening, was finer than it has been for some 
days. The regiments of infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
constituting the new Imperial Guard were drawn up in 
the avenues of the Tuileries garden and the Champs 
Elysées. There were at least 10,000 or 12,000 of these 
picked troops under arms, and a finer body of soldiers was 
never seen. The variety, novelty, and richness of the 
uniforms, the show of strength and activity in the men, 
and their healthy, cheerful aspect, excited universal ad- 
miration. In the Place du Carrousel, awaiting the 
arrival of the Emperor from St. Cloud, that corps d’élite 
par excellence, that “cream of the cream,” the Cent 
Gardes, appeared for the first time on horseback. They 
come nearer to our Royal Horse Guards (Blue) than 
anything I have seen. The Emperor and Empress arrived 
in a travelling carriage at a quarter to one. They were 
received by Marshal Magnan, the Minister at War, 
Marshal Vaillant, and most of the generals on the active 
list present in Paris. As the Imperial cortége drove into 
the court of the Tuileries the sound of martial music 
threw the Cent Gardes into confusion. Several of the 
horses reared and kicked, and one gigantic trooper mea- 
sured his length upon the earth. At a minute before one 
(the appointed time) the Emperor, mounted on horse- 
back, and followed by a brilliant staff and the Cent 
Gardes, sallied forth from the front door of the Tuileries 
into the gardens, and rode slowly along the lines. His 
reception was the warmest I have ever seen. Not only 
the troops, but many of the public shouted “ Vive 
l'Empereur” with every appearance of genuine en- 
thusiasm. One English officer in uniform rode with the 
staff. After passing along the lines into the Champs 
Elysées, and inspecting the troops there, the Emperor 
returned to the front of the Palace to see the filing past. 
In the balcony, decorated for the occasion with crimson 
velvet, the Empress took her seat, attended by the ladies 
of the court. Marshal Prince Jerome in full uniform was 
behind her chair, and close to him Lord Palmerston, to 
whom the Empress turned round to speak very frequently 
during the review.— Daily News Correspondent. 
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the Russian Oscar, and therefore is he now driven from 
Danish ground by the Russian Bluhme. Russian recla- 
mations have insisted on this step, and Bluhme has 
obeyed. So much for law and freedom under the pre- 
sent Ministry! Mr. Bedinger will probably not let the 
matter end here. 





AUSTRALIA. 
Tue Times published on Wednesday a long letter 
from their Correspondent at Sydney, from which we 
take the following important and interesting infor- 
mation. 

The yield of gold had been fully up to, occasionally 
above, the average, and a nugget of 98lbs. had been 
recently obtained. ‘The statement that Sir W. 
Denison was to succeed Sir C. Fitzroy gave much 
dissatisfaction, as he had gone against the popular 
opinion in contending for the continued importation 
of felons. 

The quiet current of local politics has been broken 
by a movement in the Council amounting at once to 
a resolution for stopping the supplies and an im- 
peachment of “the Ministry.” This measure has 
been provoked by the apathy, carelessness, and 
general incapacity of the members cf the Executive 
Government. 

The following resolutions have been framed :— 

1. That the Government of the colony, as at present 
administered, does not possess the confidence of this 
House. 

2. That this Council resolves to postpone the con- 


assured that the public expenditure will be made under 
a Government formed upon the principle of Ministerial 
responsibility. 

8. That an address be presented to his Excellency 
the Governor-General, transmitting the foregoing reso- 
lutions, and respectfully requesting that his Excellency 
will be pleased to take them into his favourable consi- 
deration. 

The censure is confined to the officials connected 
with the administrative departments of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Cowper made a special exemption in favour 
of the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. The 
other officers he accused of want of zeal, want of know- 
ledge, want of industry, and want of good manners, the 
last always telling for something in the management of 
all bodies of men, from parish vestries to imperial 
senates ; but the chief special charges sprang from the 
management of the expenditure of the province. The 
Executive does appear to be falling into a system of 
extravagance that no revenue so liable to fluctuations 
can justify. The supplementary estimates for the 
present year amount to 185,000/. over and above the 
ordinary expenses. It is more than the whole expendi- 
ture amounted to a few years ago, and it is not 
accounted for either by any sudden increase of the 
population or by the outlay on public works and roads. 
There is a strong feeling out of doors against the mis- 
management that must exist somewhere, and it is 
expressed even in quarters once favourably disposed to 
the official system generally. The Sydney Herald, for 
instance, describes the position of the Executive at 
present as one “of jarring incoherence, of helpless 
decrepitude, and of imbecility little short of mental 
aberration.” 

Respecting the Mint, which may be considered 
established— 

A large expense had been incurred and engagements 
made on the former vote of the legislative body ; and 
there was a general feeling that the experiment must be 
made, though, with its present knowledge of how the 
production and exportation of gold have worked, the 
Council would certainly not petition for a Mint now. It 
was alleged that the petition had only been granted 
under a condition that rendered the privilege valueless. 
It was expected that the Australian sovereigns would be 
imperial coin, whereas they are to bear a distinctive 
stamp, though they will be of the exact weight and value 
as the gold coinage of England. The distinction is con- 
sidered fatal ; the gold coined in the colony will be 
exported and received at home as bullion only; it will 
not be a legal tender either in England or any of the 
British possessions; it is doubtful whether it would pass 





DenmMark.—The Morning Chronicle correspondent at 
Copenhagen mentions the arrest of Harro Harring, by 


current in the neighbouring Australian province of 
Victoria. Why go to the expense, it was asked, of 
striking coin that beyond the boundary of New South 


birth a North-fristian, but for many years an American | Wales will be but so much gold? The metal as it is 
citizen. He was there for the purpose of establishing a | dug up suffices for every purpose of commerce ; its value 


new steam-packet company. Harro Harring arrived | 


is perfectly well known. In fact, gold commands a 


here accordingly on Wednesday, and was immediately | higher price here than it does in London, and more than 


transported as a criminal to the police-office, although | 


his papers were in perfect order. The American Minister | 


a Mint would impart to it—at least nominally. Other 
and minor objections were not wanting. The expense 


here, Mr. Bedinger, promptly interfered, and the Police- of the establishment will be out of all proportion to the 


master (Breestrup) allowed 
d’Angleterre. Harring had then an interview with the 

Foreign Minister (Bluhme), which lasted half an hour. | 
The result was that he was compelled to leave Copen- | 
hagen instantly, and took his departure by the steamer 

Schleswig, to return to London, vid Kiel and Hamburg. 
You may think this incredible and inexplicable, but it 
is true, and quite natural. Harro H 
the Polish rising of 1830. This is sufficient. There- 


| 


arring took part in | 


him to lodge at the Hotel | population of the colony; it will be at least 12,000/ a 


year for less than 250,000 irhabitants, while it is said 
the Mint of the United States supplies the coinage of 
26,000,000 of population for 30,0002 per annum. 

The Council, on the motion of Dr. Lang, has dis- 
cussed the question of erecting the Moreton-bay district 
of New South Wales into a separate province, to which 
it is proposed to give the name of Cooksland. 


fore was he expelled from Norway some years back by 


sideration of the estimates for the year 1855, until it is’ 


Moreton Bay did not suffer mech eee 
and could not, from its small si venience, 
Government. =o * separate 
Internecine warfare appears to be ri between 
different administrations *& 
Many acts may receive the sanction Crown 
as containing nothing objectionable as rh. autho 
rity or interests of the mother-country are concerned 
which may cause the most mischievous confusion 


: - in the 
relation of the provinces to each other. Th seve 
ral tariffs of Customs’ duties are becoming pe en, 


different; the import duties of Victoria differ 
so much from those of New South Wales, that on 
frontier between these provinces on the River 4 
they have rival customhouses, between which the settlers 
are as methodically harassed and impeded in their trade 
as if the two colonies were foreign States, If a 
province were created at Moreton Bay, its tariff con 
probably differ from both those above-menti and 
more customhouses would be required on another inland 
frontier. Victoria has just passed an absurd postage 
act, differing from the system of all the other 

and that of England also, making any arrangement of a 
general system of postal communication with Europe 
for this continent almost impossible, and throwing the 
correspondence between the two provinces themselves 
into the greatest confusion. Any of the other Councils 
have it in their power to add to the mischief by some 
blunder of the same kind. In granting the Mint to 
New South Wales, it appears to have been left 
whether the gold coined in it will be current in either of 
the other three provinces, and it is by no means impos- 
sible they may each at some future time petition for g 
Mint of their own, though one well-appointed establish- 
ment could with ease issue more coin yearly than the 
whole continent will require for its annual supply for the 
next two centuries. There is a University at Sydney, 
with an able staff of professors and an endowment of 
5000/. a-year, which the Government, with much good 
nature, pays for finishing the education of 15 young 
gentlemen ; as there is no public or preparatory school 
to feed the University, it is all but useless; one educa- 
tional establishment of this kind would more than meet 
the requirements of the whole of the provinces for several 
generations, yet another is being founded in Melbourne, 
with a second endowment and another body of professors, 
and an equal certainty of failure in its chief object, from 
the same cause. The two provinces might have given 
some value to one establishment, had any power directed 
the respective Governments in a united action; but two 
Universities for a population less than that of a small 
English county, where there is not a single public or 
high school to give the previous education required to 
“graduate” with any advantage, is a deplorable error. 
Even pursuits common to both provinces are governed 
by different systems, though the nature of the case 
required that one principle should be observed. The 
tendency to legislate without regard to the general effect 
of their policy, or in a spirit of provincial rivalry, is 
rapidly increasing, and the establishment of some autho- 
rity, federal in effect, if not in name, will soon become 
absolutely necessary. 


Victrorta.—The Melbourne Argus, of mber 
25, thus notices a reaction in the labour market:— 

‘“* There is at present for working men, who persist in 
remaining in Melbourne, a decided want of {employment 
—itself a calamity—and an indication of embarrassment 
on the part of those who have been the usual employers 
of labour.” This want of employment the Argus accounts 
for by the difficulties of acquiring land, over-exportation 
to the colony from the United Kingdom, and to some 
extent to the conduct of “the working men 
who, attracted by the high rate of wages, have lingered 
in the town, and refused to diffuse themselves over the 
country ; and now that the scale of wages is declining 
refuse to work for lower rates. They prefer to remain 
idle, to expend the produce of previous industry, and to 
defer still further the commencement of those public and 
private works which only the high price of labour, in 
addition to a diminution of available capital, has de- 
layed.” 





SPAIN. : 
Espartero has persisted in his resignation, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of the Queen and the d 
of the country. The new Ministry is not yet named. 
The Madrid correspondent of the Morning 
says :— 

“ Some of the journals already give lists of the future 
Espartero Cabinet as it will probably be const! 
according to them; but they are not only premature, 
but without any good foundation. It appears that Senor 
Olozaga prefers the Paris embassy to the Fo “ 
which Don Antonio Gonzales, now Spanish envoy ™ 
London, may be called to fill. He held the same post 
before, during Espartero's regency. Senor Calatrava 
may also again hold office under Espartero as ae 
Minister. General Gurrea is spoken of as Minister 
War, and Don Juan Bautista Alonzo as the future 
Minister of Grace and Justice.” 

Meanwhile the bureau of the Assembly has been 
constituted. Espartero has got the Presidency; 





The motion was negatived on the ground that 


O’Donell and Dulce are Vice-Presidents. 
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“ppouuner 2, 1854.] 
cARY OF THE POLISH INSUR- 
RECTION. 


meeting was held on Wednesday evening, 

| Martin’s Hall, Long-acre, to celebrate the 

a h anniversary of the Polish Insurrection 

The large room was filled in every part 

0 jience a considerable number of whom were 
vine The chair was taken by 


Sir Joshua 
amongst those upon the plat- 
rae pet te to address the 
were M. L. Kossuth, and eres Newman. 
irman rose to open the meeting, 
When the ~ scene of saiedan which lasted 
} aetween ten minutes and a quarter of an hour. 
|#. caused by the attempt of a large number 
| hws h ces mover the doors to obtain 
d : who w . 
the body of the hall. At last the 
os, which had been ‘dose, ~ ways gn tw 
without rushed into the room, driving 
Tet oho had previously occupied the body 
{the hall into the reserved seats. Many persons 
wee slightly crushed against the benches, but no 
gous injury was sustained by any one. After the 
of order, which was only effected after 
ie of M. Kossuth, who threatened that 
+f the tempest ~y = cease he would bid the 
eeting -by and go home,” 
St andl saapaned for the acceptance of 
de meeting a programme a had been ee 
the committee, and it was unanimously 
why In accordance with this programme, 
chairman then addressed the meeting as fol- 
hwy Gentlemen—\My gratification in taking part 
jp your meeting at this important crisis is clouded 
the remembrance that death has deprived us of 
de countenance of one who has always taken a lead- 
ing part towards the restoration of Poland, and who 
iuervedly enjoyed ,s merry pes his own oy a 
His life was shortened by his exertions in the 
~ and in him Poland has lost an earnest advo- 
ale, liberty one of her best and truest champions, 
gi each of us a friend. Ever prompt to relieve 
gfering humanity in whatever form it appeared, 
tis zeal was so tempered by gentleness as to disarm 
ea his political opponents. If the spirits of im- 
mrtals can mingle with the affairs of mortals, his 
aid our efforts: his example is at leasi worthy 
fu imitation. Before entering on the business of 
teevening it is necessary I should know your wishes 
wtothe manner in which you desire it to be con- 
ited. A programme oy been furnished me by 
fecommittee, with the names of the several speakers. 
i will avoid confusion if this programme be fol- 
jwed. I will, therefore, ask you to agree to that 
muse. Louis Kossuth will be the last speaker on 
tat list, and, if it be desirable, other business may 
tien follow. One of our greatest poets has said, 
‘Trice is he armed who has his quarrel just,’ and 
wie, at least none here, will question the justice of 
teobjects we are met to promote. If this be so, we 
amwell afford that the moderation of our language 
dull comport with the dignity of those objects. I 
bdieve the time is at hand when the friends of free- 
ém may prove their sincerity by showing that they 
sek not the interests of a section, but the will of the 
thle people. Our efforts should be directed in 
wity and sincerity to give Poland the opportunity 
delecting her own future. It is not my province 
chairman to declaim against the perfidy which 
tilaved the Polish people, nor upon the ingratitude 
which so basely betrayed the Hungarian nation; 
Mither would | venture to eulogise the heroic efforts 
thhas made to regain their independence. Others 


_ 


Merely express the earnest hope for a brighter future. 
Bit cannot forbear to say that I feel shame and 
morse that Eugland, enjoying the blessings of true 
y and constitutional government, should have 

without an effort the happiness of millions 
their fellow-men to be sacrificed to the insane 


iétignate as allies. I am persuaded I speak the 
eatiments of the great body of the English people 
I say they look upon these acts of tyranny 
with abhorrence, and are prepared to make the 
iecessary sacrifices for the independence of both 
and Hungary. I am no advocate for war, 
uiless it be just and necessary. I believe it is 
® now. I know that war must increase our 
‘ diminish our commerce, and restrict our 
National industry ; but I also know that there 
are higher aims and aspirations than any which can 
atise out of mere monetary considerations. I be- 
eve that national interests and national honour are 
involved in the struggle. It is no. simply a question 
Russia and Turkey, neither is it one to be 
wttle’ by diplomacy, but between aggression or 
RoM-aggression, between despotism and freedom. I 
Camnot forget that Russia and her allies have been 
means of enslaving Italy, of subjugating Hun- 
=< thed blotting Poland from the map of nations, 

Would now make ‘l'urkey the means of intro- 
ducing her barbarous hordes to western Kurope. 
What her course would be were she mistress of Con- 





ambition and thirst of conquest of men whom we | as democrats or Tories, 





| the East. 


Wilbetter portray the miseries of the past—I will | 
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pulous policy she has hitherto pursued. Of our 
alliance with Austria I will not here trust myself to 
speak. I shall be glad to find it does not end in 
disaster and disgrace. Apart from the justice of the 
objects to be attained, I am fully persuaded that it is 
the interest of France and England to make common 
cause for Polish independence. I believe it be the 
will and wish of the people of this country. The 
sooner we direct our efforts to the real issue the 
sooner shall we be able to check this game of ag- 
gression and tyranny, and ensure a permanent and 
honourable peace.” 

Mr. Peter Alfred Taylor, so well known in con- 
nexion with the Society of the Friends of Italy, made 
an excellent speech, which, in spite of the natural 
impatience to hear Kossuth, was earnestly listened 
to, and greatly cheered: 

In accordance with the programme read by the chair- 
man, and accepted by this magnificent assembly, it has been 
determined that a resolution should now be presented for 
your acceptance, pledging this meeting, and especially the 
English portion of it, to a recognition of the circumstances 
and duties described and involved in the address from the 
Polish committee which has just been read to you I have 
been desired to submit this resolution to you, and with your 
permission I will proceed to do so with a few preliminary ob- 
servations. Although this is far from the first time on which 
I have had the honour to assist at these commemorations of 
Poland’s last grand struggle for her freedom, at these 
sacred commemorations | will call them—for are they not 
sacred these meetings held over a nation’s tomb ?—I am not 
clear in my memory whether it is according to our pre- 
cedents so far to anglicise them as to have an English reso- 
lution proposed by an Englishman; but I think you will feel 
with me that there are specialties in’ the circumstances 
under which we meet this year amply justifying us in adopt- 
ing such a course, even though it be not in accordance with 
our previous custom. Hitherto in these commemorative 
meetings we have been compelled to dwell rather on the 
past than on the future. It is true that in raking together, 
if I may use the expression, the almost-expiring embers, we 
have not been without a hope that we were preserving that 
sacred fire whicl: hereafter chould burn with renewed inten- 
sity, but these hopes have assumed no practical form; they 
have been cherished as an ideal in the hearts of those who hold 
a firm faith in the final triumph of right and justice. But, 
sir, to-day all this is changed. It is to the fature that every 
eye is turned. The restoration of Poland is no longer only a 
bright but distant dream—no longer only a claim founded 
upon sympathy with the oppressed and love of freedom in 
the abstract; it is now demanded by the policy of England, 
and for the safety and peace of » howe it is no longer 
the cheap offer on our side of a barren sympathy—out of our 
need we call fur Poland’s right. We demand the help and 
alliance of the Polish nation in return for the recognition we 
are bound to make of her power to render it. Yes, Poland's 
enemy is ours, and that enmity is no longer restricted to 
diplomatic notes and word-protests, but on the tented field, 
the West and the East, the onward and the retrograde, 
Freedom and the Cossack have to fight their giant’s fight. 
We demand the restoration of Poland because we are at war 
with Russia, and Poland is Russia’s weakest point. Look at 
the map of Europe, place your finger over Warsaw, there is 
the uleer of Russia’s strength. Russia knows this well, for 
it is there she concentrates her hordes whenever war 
threatens her frontiers. We demand, then, the restoration 
of Poland on a principle of military strategy plain enough for 
the merest civilian to comprehend. We demand the resto- 
ration of Poland, because there, on the centre of the war, are 
a nation of warriors—a population of twenty millions burn- 
ing with a noble ardour to unsheath once more their country’s 
There on the spot are a nation of recruits; and we 
have no spare thousands to send to the aid of our armies in 
We demand the restoration of Poland, because in 
that fact we find the solution of difficulties in the future 
not otherwise resolvable; as, when the Crimea falls—if fall 
it do—in whose hands will it be safe from Russia? How are 
the Principalities to be supported in their independence, 
when attained? How Servia and the other states ? 
Poland once free, no further question need arise; merely 
her lite would kill these giant doubts. Lastly, and 
we demand the restoration of Poland—for 
as there is a God in heaven, there should be justice upon 
earth—we demand the restoration of Poland as Englishmen 
and for Europe. We meet here as Englishmen and not as 
men of any class, sect, party, or opinion. We are not here 

Radicals, or Socialists. We are here, 
I say again, as Englishmen. I glory in thinking that think- 
ing England is true to herself—tuat there is no Tory, however 
exalted, who would desire to see his countrymen reduced to 
the dead level of Russian serfdom—no republican so red that 
he would hesitate to put his hand to the plough, careless 
almost whether the harvest of independence should assume 
the phase of republic orot monarchy. I know not what propor- 
tion of the crowds around me may be Tories in opinion, but 
this | know, that whetier we look to the daily press, to the 
montlily or quarterly reviews, or to the published speeches 
of the Tory party, we find sentiments the most noble, lan- 
guage the most outsp ken, on the question of Poland, just there 
where on home politics there would probably be least accord- 
ance with the views of most of us. And again, who thinks 
of class or of opinion in reading of the gallant exploits of 
our countrymen in the Crimea? When we read of deeds so 
noble that the very thought of them makes the heart beat 
quicker and the nerves thrill with admiration; deeds unsur- 
passed in any cause, in any country, or in any age. When 
one reads of some act of heroic daring, who recks whether 
aristocrat or plebeian was the lero? Who asks whether he 
sprang from the old Norman chivalry or from the stout blood 
ot the Saxon churl? No, England glories in and venerates 
those grand exploits of our noble countryinen—England gives 
her tears for those that fall, and England should swear that, 
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is not the only foe that England 
Poland and her restoration, as 
independence, and between Italy and her 
there stands a treacherous itd 
her portion of the Polish spoi licia. 
nasty that would be against us if it dared, for 
hates western civilisation and progress; that, 
would be with us if it dared encounter 
er and master, the Czar of Cossackdom; and 
failing both, subsides into that middle course so well 
fitting its traditions of treachery and falsehood—a false 
hollow neutrality, in which, promising much on both 
it does nothing openly for either, but secretly does a 
and dares to uid, assist, and strengthen the power of 
—to thwart, delay, and injure ours. And through whom but 
Austria is it that the noblest of England are being 
and murdered at Sebastopol by the ho des of 
savages? Yes, she has done more evil to our cause than, 
perhaps, she could have been of service, had she honestly so 
desired, Through Austrian intrigue it is that able ca: 
are refused to Turkish troops—through Austrian i 
that Poland's aid is lost—through Austrian t 
Omer Pasha is stopped from making a diversion in 
rabia—and under a thin guise of Austrian neutrality it has 
been that she occupies the wretched Principalities, and stands 
a bulwark between the conquering Turk and the discomfited 
Russian. And why is this? Whence this hideous infatu- 
ation? It is the accursed phantom of an Austrian alliance. 
People are taught to fear the power of Austria, and to say, 
“ We have surely enough to do in fighting Russia, would you 
bring another mighty power on our flank?” The power of 
Austria! Her power lies in our weakness, in our fears, 
Austria strong! Yes, as strong as a house built of cards when 
the north wind blows—as strong as those walls of old which 
looked firm and everlasting to the spectator, but which fell 
flat upon the earth before the blast of a trampet. Let that 
trumpet sound—methinks I hear its first fuint echoes now— 
the trumpet that tells of awakened sense of right and love of 
justice in the British nation—and the walls of Austria shalt 
tie as low as those of Jericho of old. Austria has a 
great army, truly—half a million strong, they say—and 
where does that army come from? From Hungary, 
Italy, from Bohemia—composed of men who have 
of them already fought for freedom; men who 
loathe the livery they “wear; who would doubtless at 
the bidding of their masters draw the sword, poise the 
lance, and prime the cannon, but who might perchance 
turn them in a direction not looked for by the Power 
that gave the word. As a matter of policy I denounce 
the Austrian alliance. But I must go one step beyond this 
estimate of probabilities—I believe there are crises in the 
affairs of nations—moments when the fall of empires seems 
to tremble on a thread—when the moral atmosphere seems 
surcharged with as it were electric fluid, and when 
flashes like the electric spark from train to train, from 
to nation. I think the page of history records such times—I 
believe this now is one of them—when these close calculations 
of policy must give way to the inspiration of a noble impulse— 
when in such critical examinations are found not strength but 
weakness. I believe that now this hesitating pony by to 
what this Emperor or King will think or say—bow old 
diplomate will s wag his head, or how the result of the 
ominous conjunction of this cabal with that committee will 
affect our position—these, and such-like littlenesses, I take 
to be the evidence and cause of weakness, not of power. 
Oh, that for this time we could get rid of the wily diplo- 
matist and get a man to lead us—a Milton or a Crom 
say—a man who, with no childish haste, but in slow 
| terrible deliberation, should unsheath England’s sword— 
| should throw her glorious banner to the winds—and, in few 
stern words, should tell her cause—Justice to men, Freedom 
to Europe. I do believe—poetry and sentiment apart, for 
they are out of my line—1 do believe that man mi — 
that flag victorious against a world in arms, ou have 
heard aaee read from General Thompsou—noble old man 
—gallant old colonel—for as Colonel ‘Thompson, waiting so 
long for his promotion, he is best known to us—there is 
I think, a man in the country I honour as I do that 
veteran; and, by the way, were I an elector of Mary 
I should know to whom to give my vote. They have lost 
one noble man, can they not see where they might find an- 
other? But, as I was going to say, you have heard his letter 
read, in which he states quite plainly that he deems there is 
treason in the camp, or rather in the erry & a deliberate 
sacrificing of England's interests, to which the only proper 
answer is im It were useless to endeavour to 
coneeal that this is an opinion strengthening day by day, 
and week by week. Those who repudiated it at first with 
scorn, do so less firmly now or not at all. For myself, I will 
say, 1 do not believe in treachery. I shrink from the idea 
that Englishmen and statesmen could so far forget the 
traditions of their country, or all sense of honour, as to 
betray voluntarily the interests of our country ; but I 
cannot conceal from you that I Ragan immediate future 
must test their honesty. They have e pre mah we 
terrible mistakes ; me hardly to be forgiven. What 
business had we at Sebastopol. Poland should have been 
the mark; struck at the heart the blood could not have 
flowed to the Crimean penny the tree would have been 
girdled, and Sebastopol have fallen like a rotten pear from a 
dead branch. Or grant that step, what shall excuse our 
allowing Austrian diversion to favour Russian concentra- 
tion? Still to the future let us look. One would rather— 
oh, how much rather—that our Government had been misled 
by old traditions of diplomacy—by the taint of worn-out 
litical systems—by the fear how far popular opinion would 
Pack them in a bolder course—by anything rather than by 
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treachery. But the time for hesitation or excuse has. 
ssed; by their present action be they judged. Our armies 
|Eave failed before Sebastopol; the cloge seoms. well sigh 











THE LEADER. 














goemtneninnistnaptem is. now, POLAND AND THE WAR. 

Ameep tn pocient, Thee: Gerdindnleoese ee ‘Stee mt click naaiee 
leaves. , ) Inay y the solemni occasion; all. of us clai 
Sesh eo dy-a coup de main, and that Russia an equal share in pee oag A tribute of veneration to the 

_terrified.into a without . : to the manor of that noble effort of national virtue which we 
people in the cause of freedom. ) our fear. But) assembled to commemorate; and all of us unite in good 
peeeininets Segete.soese at bay. Who but a traitor} wishes for the fall and perfect restoration of Poland, such as 
hesitates. to at Rassias. heart. I believe but little-| justice claims, her en national rights demand, 
time willnow elapse before the Sennemere alternative: her dreadful long-sufferings deserve, and the seeurity of 
between the tion of Poland or ent of the.| Europe requires. But thonghall of usclaim an.equel.thare 
Ministry. Iwarn them of that time. I have said, and in.| in these sentiments, the part we have to take in the pro- 
all sincerity, I do not believe in —bat I warn. them } ceedings is different. Since the thundering roar of cannon 
of ecg am see.cause to fear | from around Sebastopol continues to rouse an echo of moan- 
that. her treasures are sq worse, far worse, her | ing grief from thousands of British homesteads, is there one 

warn them aguinst that dread moment, | British heart all along these isles the recesses of which had 
shall be} not thrilled with the inquiry—whether the policy which 
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diplomacy. If that time should come—I trust to God my 
hopes, that it never can, are warranted—I would not give 
much for the heads of the suspect; at any rate, the 
Se the arena of English polities as by a whirlwind 
seorn, and lose their page ir history, or only dwell in 
that, blackest page where the traitor’s name is found. No, 
no, this cannot be; but may they learn from this meeting, 
and from others sueh—for commemorations are being 
held this day not here nine, but at em Birmingham, 
Ww our 


Leicester, N 

Government learn from them that they cannot strike too 
high a key-note rm patriotism and enthusiasm of oe 
coun! y may aim, aye, at the summit 
national honour m4 rr 
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and national right, and to a man we will 


Professor F. W. Newman seconded the motion, and 
laid down the principle, amid much cheering, that 
England ought to regard nations as their best friends, 
and not princes. He further stated that England 
might have America on her side if our Government 
would not proscribe her form of government in 
Europe. If we did not, there was.a chance of the 
Emperor of Russia getting ships of war from the 
American: ports, which if we resisted, we might get 
landed in a war with America. 

Mr. Ernest Jones then attempted to be heard, which 
gave occasion to afresh outburst of disorder. The 
great majority of the meeting were against his being 
heard, but their own clamour against him defeated 
their object, as it was impossible to proceed with any 
business in the noise, while Mr. Jones availed him- 
self of the confusion to gesticulate violently on the 
platform. At last the Chairman succeeded in taking 
a vote whether Mr. Jones should be heard or not, 
when it was decided against him by an immense 
majority. Mr. Jones bowed to the sense of the 
meeting, and withdrew. 

M. Kossuth then rose and was received with loud 
cheers, which lasted for some minutes. When the 
applause had subsided, he said : 


TRIBUTE TO FRIENDS. 

Sir, trained as I am to grief, still it is with sentiments of 
deep emotion that I rise. It is the cause of Poland that 
assembled us. How could I rise on such an occasion without 
feeling deeply affected by the recolleetion that Lord Dudley 
Stuart is no more? By bis untimely death you, sir, have 
lost a friend, a noble companion in your efforts for liberal 

; I have lost a friend to whom I owe personal 
titude (and exiles in misfortune have not many friends); 
homanity has lost a friend, as few are living like him; 
Poland has lost a friend, as there are none more devoted and 
sineere. Private misfortunes, sir, I can bear, and dly 
raise my shoulders with the load of sorrows rmanifold weigh- 
ing om them; but to see suffering humanity deprived of the 
best, the purest of its friends, is too sad to wimness even for 
me. The renown of his virtues seeured to his memory the 
esteem of all good men. What must my feelings be, sir, 
after I have seen him associating himself publicly with me 
—with me, whom the aristocracy of England so anxi 
shunned beeause I landed on your shores, not with the 
of suecess, though purchased with publie perjary and private 
crimes, but a persecuted exile, fallen a victim to the duties of 
a patriot? They shunned me—he stood up at my side, and 
cast the lustre of his virtues over the exile's . What must 
be my feelings after I witnessed his untiring exertions in behalf 
of prostrate freedom, and in relief of its martyrs in distress— 
after Ihave enjoyed the intimacy of his tions and the 
benefit of his support in public persecution alike as in pri- 
vate distress, of my own, as well as of thousands of m 
brethren in misfortune, and have seen him especially devoted, 
with all the persevering zeal of his noble soul, te the cause 
of Poland, dheiag the long period of gloom which unprin- 
cipled men of little faith have cast over the very name of 
that ill-fated land ? Time-hallowed private affections—the 
faithful attachment to which is but an evidence of his bigh 
morality—may have led him sometimes too much to identify 
with individuals a cause which, shall it thrive, cannot admit 
a to be absorbed by a party. But he always acted 
wit! 
Gear; and so mneh is sure, that Poland and op 
homanity never can have a friend more devoted than he. 
To me, sir, it has been a source of great consolation in my 
public misfortune and my private sorrows to have been able 
to boast of two sueh friends in exile as you, Sir Joshua, and 
the late Lord Dudley. He has departed. I may transfer 
upon you, sir, the ion I owed him. Yet as long as this 
heart of mine may continue to throb, that heart will be an 
altar on which the pure vestal flame of gratitude shall never 
cease to blaze. 


‘* Peace to his ashes and honour to his memory. 
Now to the task of the day.” 
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perfeet good faith, that he is serving well his Poland |‘ 


resides over this war be a wise one—whether those glorious 

ead whom the world admires, and whom Great Britain 
bewails, have fallen a sanguinary tribute to dire necessity ; 
or have they fallen but a wanton sacrifice, immolated on the 
shrine of the errors of those who rule? Can the aged 
mother, proud in her maternal joy yesterday and childless 
to-day—can the fatherless orphan, standing like a broken 
reed—can the widow, cast upon public charity (and 11,000 
already there are)—can the nation, maimed by the loss of 
the bravest and the best of her sons, can they comfort 
themselves with repeating the words Paulus Amilius spoke 
when, from the funeral of both his sons, he rode up in 
triumph to the Capitol ? Can they say, “I feel the 
ruin of my homestead consoled by the good fortune 
of the commonwealth?” Is. there one man all 
along these isles in the breast of whom the 
question had not. risen, whether there be no better 
course for carrying on the war? A course sure to succeed, 
richer in results; and not so dreadful in sacrifices? Yes, 
that question has been asked by all, it stirred like the thrill 
of conscience through the breast of all, and whenever it has 
been asked, and whenever it stirred, the pale spectre of 
assassinated Poland must have risen before your eyes, and 
the words I have spoken on the subject to the British nation 
must have haunted the very conseience of Britannia. Dis- 
simulation may feign indifference, and make a show of sligit- 
ing opinions which it dislikes; yet, when sad reality bears 
out the trath of disregarded anticipations, recollection 
comes homewith remorse te the very resting-place of proud 
indifference, and of careless;neglect. Under these circum- 
stances, the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Polish revolu- 
tion of 1830 is not a mere Polish domestic commemoration, 
intended to rouse the spirits of the wee by recollections of 
a glorious past: it is a solemn warning for self-preservation 
addressed to British state wisdom: it isa query, by which 
the genius of the future isabout to test the vitality of the 
British empire. Hence the ditlerence in the part we have to 
act. Poland makes the quety—Kagland has to answer— 
England, gentlemen, and not this assembly. The transac- 
tions of this evening will not be wound up by words spoken 
within these walls, nor by the passing cheers some of them 
may have met. ‘This is no question which England might 
dispose of by passing over it in silence. No answer will be 
an answer likewise. And such will be England’s future, as 
England’s answer will be. As to ourselves, representatives 
of other nationalities, we, while waiting till the hour for our 
own battle strikes (and while preparing for it, perhaps), we 
recline on our arms, and watch, and witness, and warn. 


HUNGARY'S SYMPATHY WITH POLAND. 

In keeping within the limits of this sphere, I would ad- 
dress myself; first, to you my brethren in misfortune, the 
Polish exiles, and then to England, sir, if you give me leave. 
To you, dear brethren in exile, | have a word of thanks to 

an assurance to give, and an advice to impart. It is 





rious act of combined royalty, which the Swiss Tacitus, 
Johannes Miller, well characterised by saying that “ God 
permitted the aet to show forth the morality of Kings.” 
And itis twenty-four years since down-trodden Poland made 
the greatest—not the last—manifestation of her imperish- 
able vitality, which the Cabinets of Europe were either too 
narrow-minded to understand, or too corrupt to appreciate. 
Eighty-one years of still unretributed crime, and twenty-four 
years of misery in exile! It is a long time to suffer and 
not despair! And all this time along you, proscribed pa- 
triots of Polaud, were suffering and did not despair. You 
stood up before God and the world a “ living statue,” with 
the unquenchable life-flame of patriotism streaming througl 
its petrified limbs. You stood up a protest of eternal right 
against the sway of impious might, “ Mene Tekel upharsin,” 
written in letters of burning blood on the walls of overween- 
ing despotism. ‘Time, misery, and sorrow thinned the ranks 
of your scattered Israel; you have carried your dead to the 
prave, and those who survived went on to suffer and to 
1ope. Wherever oppressed freedom reared a banner you 
rallied around—the Thing statue changed to a fighting hero, 
Many of yours fell, and when crime triumphed once more 
over virtue and right you resumed the wandering exile’s 
walking-stick and did not despair. Many amongst you who 
were young when they last saw the sun rise over Poland's 
mountains and plains have their hair whitened and their 
strength broken with age, with anguish, and with misery; 
but the patriotic heart kept the freshness of its youth. It 
is young in love of Poland—young in aspirations for her 
—young in hope, aud youthfully fresh in determina- 
tion to break Poland’s chains. What a rieh source of noble 
deeds patriotism must be that it gave you strength so much 
to suffer, and never to despair. You have given a noble 
example to all of us your younger brethren in the family of 
exiles. When the battle of Canna was lost, and Hannibal 
was measuring by bushels the riggs of the felled Roman 
esquires, the Senate of Rome voted thanks to the Consul 
Terentius Varro for “ not having despaired of the common- 
wealth.” Proscribed patriots of Poland, I thank you, and 
history will thank you, that you have not despaired of re- 
surrection and liberty. These are the thanks I had to give. 
The time draws nigh when the oppressed nations will call 
their oppressors to a last account, and the millions of free 
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men, in the fulness of thei right and af 
dgment on arent omen : 
: Lager Ir that 
0 ‘nations will one for all 
aults, errors, and imisfortunes of the 

It was a terrible ordeal school, bat a 
us have learnt something, and the best 
learnt..is, that the principle of national 
than a philanthropic emotion; it is the 
rantee of that freedom which we have 
we will conquer. Let England and A’ 
present security—let all those whom it 
warning while it is yet time to mind it, 
have contributed to the triumph of freedom 
the power to contribute to it, shall have 
to ashare in that mutual guarantee. 
deceive us, the men of Poland may be 
to batter a breach. Many will stand by you, 
fight the common battle elsewhere. But th 
be, nearest is nearest, and close by is best, 
that nature, and nature’s God, made H 
to Poland, and Poland a neighbour to H 
enemies are the same, and our cause is id; 
I feel, the little I may know, and all I 
brain, my arm, shall be with Poland. 
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fraternal assistance is a small matter, 

that little may be lost too soon. We are mortal 
grow old, — - oe However, i 
while speaking of. I may be nothing, but A 
And it . the genius of Hungary which ASSUreS You, aneh. 
my lips Hungary will stand “ reviving Poland, Teneatt 
my words. This is the assurance I had to give, 

ENGLAND'S DANGER—AND POLAND’ 

Last comes the udvice. The present consleatiay 
Europe—a necessary result of the crimes and errors 
past—cannot be brought to a definite end without 
acting her part. Of two things, one. Either an 
arrangement, leaving the next future unsettled 
sure to recur again, more dangerous to 
to all who are parties to it; or the war carried or 
nite issue. This is the only alternative. In the 
Poland may lose time, but will not have lost her 
is others shall have to rue the imprudence of such 
lution. And none more than England, be sure of 
land, the great nation which the Times estimates to 
“ tottering on the climax of its tness.” If this warig 
not carried to a happy definitive issue, the next time ites 
curs, I apprehend, it shall be England's turn to present in 
her fate a second Poland in history; may be, even here af 
home, who knows? But certainly in and about Amerita 
aad in India England’s — standing presents many aval- 
nerable point. far there is a difference between Russia 
and the British empire, not to the adv. of the latter, 
England has many a vuluerable point; Russia has batone~ 
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Poland! Woe to those who, though at-war-with Russia, 
still disregard that fact. In the second i ‘it 
is perfectly absurd to believe that matters can be-carried. on 


without Poland. Those who mind this. too late will be 
brought to remember it with regret. Therefore, 1 say. to 

you, men of Poland, Gird your loins, watch youropportunity, 

slumber in your armour, but from this moment never more 

sleep. Remember the French proverb, “ Aide toi, et Dieu 

taidera.” (Help thyself, and God will help thee.) The 

moment is critical It requires all the wisdom, all the dis 
cretion, and all the resolution of every Polish patriots I 

have heard some whispering about tricks diseussed im the 
dark recesses of secret diplomacy. Oh! the fatal work! 
that workshop of conspiracy against mankind, with 
more and deadlier crimes than ever were b to light by 
tribunals and police-courts. I warn the Polish nation to be 
on its guard. Cabinet diplomacy may call on Poland out of 
dire necessity, but if Poland, the nation, takes not imtimes 
stand to revindieate her personality, and to reassert the 
position of an equal, who-as weil has assistance-to gite-as 
to receive, not merely an object but a party in the transac- 
tions, you may once more experience what you have already 
experienced from the secret transactions of the Vienna Oeu 
gress in 1815, where the name of your nation has beemmade: 
use of to secure concessions which were not of your concem, 
aud, the concessions once secured, Poland thrown overboard 
and sacrificed to expediency. You may see the trick. pet 
formed once more. Noboiy in the world has the right to 
dispose of Poland's destinies but Poland alone. Teall on 
the Polish nation to take in time such a stand that on the 
one hand nobody shall dare to usurp her rights, and om the 
other hand nobody shall dare to ignore her. I wouldsay'to 
the Polish nation, Be prepared to receive assistance-whence- 
soever it may come, but beware how thou puttest. thy trust 
in kings. They cannot like Poland, because they donot liles 
liberty. This is my advice. 

ENGLAND GALLANT BUT OUT-MAN@UVRED. 
Now to England, sir, if the assembly desires me to.gp 09; 
if not, I can stop here. (Loud eries of “ Go on.”) Eith 
and before all, T desire to pay the modest tribute of my 
highest admiration to the heroic army in the 
which, with so much glory, walks the path of honour, 
of danger, and of death; nothing daunted by the reflee- 
tion which could not have escaped the mind of’ many 


of them, that the post of honour to which they” have 
been sent is certainly not the best which might meee 
chosen to begin with a war against Russia, that a 


policy, by not fettering those auxiliary elements whom 

cumstances imperatively advised to resort to, might have 
spared much of their heroic blood, all in promising, rieber 
results. Sir, I can tell something about what herosm”® 
The unnamed demigods of Hungary who fought the gigantic 
struggle of 1849 may well claim a place of immortal renews 
in the ranks of the Besant of the brave, And I who 
where 14,000 met 
of 60,000: well 
man 


witnessed this, I say history must go back for 
find out a battle like that at Inkerman, 
resisted victoriously the valorous attack 
disciplined troops, and where almost every 
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on your side laid low one of the enemy. 
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- i in disposition, and therefore barren 


Hy 

———. pais in execution, aad covered 
of immestalisy the renown of the British 
soldiery; but t battle of Inkerman, from 
Bea oasis chcAgiacsstt. Win history of 
mi incou he history o! 
- records a the state wisdom of 
role, will hand down with imperishable renown to 
‘sdmiration of —— oqaeee mer p _~~ of 
si immovable courage of the Britons 

“ oe omeng er my — fight - a wry 
~ richer in glory, than in possible results, and rie est in 
such victory as that of Inkerman and 

af eh is as sad conan to —— that Sho 
¥ rious dead around Sebastopol can say, like 
opyle, ‘ Wanderer, tell England thou hast 

ee in obedacnt to our country’s laws.” The English 
ae have been told of late that there never was a position 
a. pressing necessity, demanding so imperiously a mind 
that can forestal instead of waiting on events, aud can avert 
evils which it may be impossible to repair. That is perfectly 
somewhat of an afier-fact wisdom come out too 

if it be just, then there . no a mavie to Eng- 

: i ublic opinion to sleep by advising it to let 
es e hem s forestalling mind must look to the 
for instruction. And the great lesson of accomplished 

; Eis, that England's policy. in —— + present 
m wron, in its direction, and inefficient, unsuc- 

Bead deaineus in details. Let us analyse the situa- 
Your gigantic spam in Re ry is nearly ym 

; rest its head upon. ‘To do something effective 
ge og co-operation of wreden was a matter of prime 
necessity. England did not get it, because England’s policy 
ws-wroog. I told England cues “60 ~ the ae 
jon of Sweden is to be got only by calling 
to arms. And that was the answer which, 
three months later, Ki me gave he Gene Baraguay 
You haye taken Bomarsund—a small matter for- 
sooth—yet when the time comes that necessity will force you 
tg.remember Poland, and you shall have to thank her for 
the advantage of getting Sweden over to your side, then 
Bomarsund would have proved an acceptable offer to Sweden ; 
bat you blew it up! as if afraid of your own victory, as if 
deat ‘on the purpose not'to have anything to offer to Sweden, 
What a gigantic blunder! England pretended to strike a 
How: at the commerce of Russia by blockading her coast, 
and England fpchanesneded 7 parang aetee og er to 
Prussia. En as. bent her mind on bringing Austria 
verter 1 she-has sacrificed to this one aim everything 
mnillious spent in vain, the life-blood of the 
flower of England spilt in vain—principles, political reputa- 
tion, the liberal character of the war, and the very issue of 
the war—everything. And has your Government gained 
Austria? (No, no). Has it gained that Austria to whom 
it bas sacrificed eiigthding—thes Austria of whom even the 
Times is bound at last to acknowledge that “ You are tight- 
ing her battle _ than er eel (No, a. one 
d sneering there was in official quarters when I, months 
Fa tld the Sod people of England that they believe they 
and bleed for — when in reality they are made. to 
for Austria. Now it comes out at last. Truth will 
ome out, like murder will, Well, has your Goscoment 

Austria? (No.) Go and read the well-founc 
tations in the he the Ministerial organs—of 
icity about the treacherous attitude and the over- 
nena of that Austria which your Govern- 
Dent persisted in courting with so mach submission, and 
hich in return facilitates the enterprises of Russia, insults 
allies, and counteracts your combinations. It is 
Mionly that you have not gained over Austria, but you 
deve the Turks arrested in the midst of their victorious 
ouse; and the fruit of that heroic strugzle, poor Wallachia, 
edover into the treacherous hands of despotic Austria, 
is the Turkish army paralysed on the one hand, and 
there is on the other hand the Czar made and left free to 
throw overpowering numbers upon the flank and the rear of 
gallant ranks in the Crimea. There you have the 
wits of the Turkish army, high-flowing as they were by 
vietories at Silistria and Giurgevo, now depressed; there 
Ju have the spirits of the Russian army, depressed as they 
Were, now restored. And oh, I could tell you what is is to 
Maglect the moment of spirited pe ete a victorias 
amy, and what it is to give time to a demoralised euemy to 
Meume.its spirits and to take breath. One such momeut’s 
Deglect in a war, and it is not battles, gentlemen, not battles, 
peampires that may be lost by it. 
east, there is Sebastopol. Every British heart has watched 
the great bloody drama there with intense anxiety. I am 
®t wanted to tell you the tale of your heart. i am not 
Wanted to describe how your braves have found there an en- 
trenched camp, with an army, instead of a fortress with a 
Qmrison (as your Government appears to have anticipated) 
how new armies are pouring upon your shattcred ranks, 
‘your Government does not appear to have anticipated, or 
‘beitswould be more than an error to act as the Government 
did, All Iam wanted to do is to quote from public reports 
words:—‘ The question is no longer whether we shall 
fake Sebastopol or not, The siege of Sebastopol, though not 
may be regarded as at a stand-still. We are reduced 
to the defensive.” Such is the situation. ‘ The leaves.are 
>on pevate the besieger, you are the besieged.” And 
price this situation been purchased ? 


KOSSUTA’S PROPHECY, 
Gentlemen, onthe Sth of July, ten weeks before England 
mbarked ou that expedition, ill-advised as well as ill-pre- 
I, in a.speech, the contents of which would have been 
Wellfor Great Britain te mind, spoke these words at Glas- 
@¥:—"“ Not one out of five of your braves will see Albion 
=" Ofcourse I used the number figuratively, as indi- 
of a great loss. Now, it isa sad tale; number your 
dead, your wounded, and your disabled—more than 20,000 
Menout of 30,000 are.already lost. My sad anticipations are 
fullilied! And here at home? Why, here the 
of; widows. and orphans applying for support to 


patriotic charity amounts to 11,000! 


Such is the positi 
gentlemen! Now, with that 


position, 
poe thus analysed, I call 
on contemporary age and on history to say whether I was 
exaggerating or too harsh in saying that England's policy 
has been wrong, that it has been successful nowhere, but in- 
efficient, unsuccessful, and disastrous everywhere. Bat you 
are told for al) consolation that “no human i 

have fully anticipated the extraordinary position which you 
find yourselves in.” Now, as to this, mast say it is not 
true. Many a man must have anticipated that position. I, 
for one, have foretold it fact by fact, and word by word. 
And [certainly claim not the slightest credit for perspicacity 
on that account. I wonder how any thinking men could do 
otherwise than know all this. Yet, if such there were, the 
could have used the modest light of my poor oil-lamp, It 
is true the people of Great Britain gave me tremendous 
cheers in return, and went home to toil on, and then to 
sleep. It isas if 1 would have been mendicating favours for 
myself, whereas it was England’s honour, diguity, i t, 
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against cav ? 
vided redoubt at the point where the only road-frem 
interior splits in two towards Sebastopol and Balaklava, 
by your position, already had restricted the 
of Sebastopol to that narrow convex where it is new: your 
bad fortune to be up. You would have cut off’all their 


iW 





and success that I held up before their eyes. They went to 
toil and to sleep, and the flower of your nation went to die; 
and now, after my disregarded words have proved true, some 
of them (the Scottish press) say—‘ The words he —~ 
read like the inspiration of a seer, or a picture drawn from 
history.” Others, the Times, say: “No human foresight 
could have anticipated the extraordinary position in which 
England finds herself.” Extraordinary! Why, what is 
there extraordinary in the inexorable logic of concatenation 
between cause and effect? Is it extraordinary that Sebas- 
topol is found to be an entrenched camp with a numerous 
army init? Is it extraordinary that the Czar is pouring 
whole fresh armies to its defence? The Czar has been left 
perfectly free, and with ample time afforded to do it; nay, 
in fact, he has been invited to do it by the Turco-Austrian 
treaty, negotiated under England’s auspices, 


POLAND USEFUL TO THE ALLIES. 

The most extraordinary thing in the matter is not that he 
has sent reinforcements. to Sebastopol, but that he has not 
sent double the number, and a month earlier, I take this 
to be so extraordinary that I find only two explanations to 
account for it. The first is, that to begin a war with Russia 
with landing an expedition in the Crimea, is an idea so ex- 
tremely absurd, that the Czar, giving more credit for fore- 
sight to his enemies than they eta. did not believe it 
until you actually landed off Eupatoria. Secondly, and 
chiefly, vou are indebted to Poland for not having to meet 
100,000 Russians more at Sebastopol. If England did dis- 
regard the fact that Poland is the vulnerable ~ of Russia, 
the Czar was prudent enough to mind it. In the Crimea 
proud England and France attack him; he is content with 
opposing 100,000 men to them, On the Danube the flower 
of the Turkish army, elated by victory, defies and menaces 
him, he is content to oppose them with 8C,000 men, But 
to Poland, where there is not one man in arms, but where 
the unquenchable fire of a heroic nation’s hatred is smoulder- 
ing, he sent an army of 300,000 men, to be prepared for 
emergencies. Some may tell you that it is due chiefly toa 
precaution against Austria. But it is clear to demonstration 
that the Czar feels perfectly easy about the submissive 
obedience of his proconsul in Vienna, or else he certainly 








And at last, alas! not | 


would not have left the very existence of his 80,000 men, 
on the other side of the Pruth, at the mercy of his good 
| friend the Hapsburg. Yes, it is the name of Poland you 
| have to thank for the fact that your whole army in the 
| Crimea, all heroes as they are, has not yet fallen a victim to 
overpowering numbers. But the situation is sad enough, 
| such as itis, To be sure there may have been some stra- 
| tegical and tactical mistakes in the operations themselves, 
such as they are. 
CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
Sir, I have not the pretension to suy that my past could 
| impart authority to my remarks about military matters. I 
have not been brought up a soldier, neither can I claim the 
honour of having had to act the part of a soldier in our 
glorious war, My duties were high and great, but some- 
what of a different nature. They were just what the duties 
of your Government are now, only that mine were a great 
deal more difficult. We had to fight two great powers 
alone; you are three great powers united to fight only one of 
them. And I had no ready army, no rieh treasury, no 
abundantly-stored arsenals, and no free communication with 
the world. I had to create everything with nothing out of 
nothing; money and armies, and arms, and all military im- 
plements, secluded as we were from all the world, and in the 
interior, with the deluded third part of our population, 
armed with the firebrand and with murder, in a condition 
worse than the Vendée ever was in France, or Ireland some- 
times to you. These were my duties, and, besides, my duty 
has been to designate the objects of military operations, and 
to direct the war in general, just as the duties of your Go- 
vernment are. Yet, as soldier [| was not at that time, I 
could not draw the plan for the battle, nor direct it myself. 
But the fact is, had I been able te add the skill of a soldier 
to my patriotic devotion, no treason would have crept 
into our ranks, and Hungary were now free—not all the 
Czars of the world could have defeated us. And who 
can yet tell whether I may not yet be called upon to serve 
my country? Therefore, I thought the time of my exile may 
| be best employed in preparing for possible emergencies, by 
learning what, unfortunately, 1 have not known before, And 
modest as be my humble abilities, I certainly dare say, if 
| assiduous application and discretion, guided by experien: 
may master the mysteries of an art, I am a soldier now, a 
feel competent to judge of military matters. With this con- 
| sciousness, I say there have certainly been some very serious 
mistakes connected with the operations in the Crimea, I 
consider it an unaccountable mistake to have engaged in the 
siege of Sebastopol without taking previously hold of the 
strait of Perekop in the nerth, and taking command by sea of 
the bay of Kerich in the east, so as to prevent, or at least 
retard, the reinforcements which it was easy to foretel that 
Russia would send. And that neglect once omitted, I cer- 
| tainly cannot understand the logic of shifting the basis of 
operation down to the southernmost corner of the peninsula, 


supplies from the ree .~ no yore could 
entered rye ag wi ving first to separately 
open field battle, wherein, certainly, the i 
match for your heroes there. Instead of that, your army 
has been established so as to leave Sebasto poverty free 
to communicate with the whole empire of ake This .is a 
reotagien! error, in my humble opinion, not ,even justified 
by technical considerations. By besieging the north instead 
of the south of Sebastopol you would have encountered more 
of permanent fortifications, which is no difficulty for engi- 
neers, but would have encountered less of an entrenched 
camp, with less numerous a garrison, which makes your 
real difficulty; and at last, once the north side fortifications 
taken, you would have become masters of the tewn alike; 
whereas, on the cuntrary, the taking of the town will not 
make you masters of the northern forts. You would have 
to return for besieging them to where you had better. have 
begun, were it not more likely that, in taking the tewn, you 
would either have to do what you did at Bomarsund, and.sail 
off, and swiftly too, or would have, in your turn, to stand a 
siege, with the difference that, while you nara i 
Russia had to stand the siege in a fortified place; you, on 
the contrary, would have to stand it amid ruins, yawning, 
shattered, and smouldering. Even as to the battle of Alma, 
glorious as it has been in personal gallantry, from the com- 
mander-in-chief down to the lowest in rank and file, I 
cannot help thinking that it has been a wanton sacrifice of 
valuable life, and very defective in plan. A,strong,position 
should never be attacked when it can be carried by turning it. 
And this was evidently the case. A mareh of two English 
miles up the Alma must have forced the Russians either to 
retreat or to change their front with the loss of all the advan- 
tages of the position. Not the wings of the line of battle, butthe 
position had to be turned, And as to the battle itself, why, 
the age of turning both the wings of a line of, battle is cer- 
tainly the worst plan which could be imagined. It is con- 
demned by theory as well as by all the history of modern 
warfare. It did not succeed on the right wing of the enemy 
where it would have been of importance ; the success on. 
other wing was just so much as if the French had been bent 
on the generosity of preserving the Russians from. being 
driven into the sea, in case the English flanking movement 
succeeded, And then the battle was reduced to a 
attack in front, which will say so much asa pete absence 
of any plan at all. It was a bull-fight, breasts i 
breasts, and horn against horn, The impetuous “a ~ 
the French soldier, and the stern courage of the Engli 
soldier, have carried the day. The French have semsesaly 
maintained their military renown, and the English soldier 
deserved the more praise, as your shilling and pound- 
fashioned military regulations give him a very scanty share 
in those impulses of noble ambition which the French soldier 
draws from the conscience that he carries the materials to a 
Marshal's staff in his knapsack—a neglect.on your part, by- 
the-by, which is a dim spot ou the shining robe of 
English civilisation. They have gained the day—all 
honour to them—but the 4000 wounded and dead laid 
low on that day could have been spared forsooth. 
However, all these and like mistakes enter only for 
secondary considerations in estimating the situation 
such as it is, The chief error (if not more) on 
ee part of the be ry yay is in the very idea of 
sinning a war against Russia by a systematic campaiga in 
the Crimea, Not that [ am of caiaies that this war should 
have been brought or should be brought to an end without 
wresting the Crimea from the Czar, and destroying his Black 
Sea fleet ; but I am decidedly of the opinion that, if an 
attack on Sebastopol has not or could not have been tried by 
a naval coup de main, the very next day after the outrageous 
slaughter at Sinope, a systematic expedition to the Crunea 
ought to have been one of the last strokes, and by no means 
the first; in no case one which I would have undertaken to 
deal before I had, by successful victories in Bessarabia and 
around Odessa, driven the Russians back from the Black Sea, 
and perfectly isolated the Crimea from the rest of the Rus- 
sian empire. Then taking my stand with the main body of 
my force in a convenient locality, somewhere above Odessa 
(which, remember, might have been accomplished as cireum- 
stanees were up to the half of nye = I certain] 
would have sent some 30,000 men to e Se 
who, heroes as they are, with a gallant, intelligent, a 
experienced chief at their head, as Lord Raglan is, would 
have done their work up to this day under such cireum- 
stances, and would have found Mensehikoff cut off from 
every hope of relief, fighting, at the best, but for military 
reputation, as General Chassé did at Antwerp. But, in the 
mean while, I would have been perfectly content with 
knowing the Russian fleet was utterly _ by. the 
very presence of your vastly superior squadron in the Black 
Sea (an easy task with that naval foree, and withadittle 
vigilance). 1 would have been rather glad te knew.that the 
necessity of keeping Sebastopol well i would serve 
me like a diversion, by keeping so much smallerthe main 
Russian army, which | was in ing. But, be- 
fore defeating the Russians ively in the in no 





case would I have severed my disposable forces, aa.you did, 





























stores of their almost unlimited armament, and of the guns 
of the ships moored in the bay. I would have forced the 
Russians either to fight without those advantages, or to go 
off and leave those commodities without the 100,000 men; 
buat in no case would I have permitted them to combine both 
those elements of —— Such are the facts. I will not 
say that you will not take Sebastopol—leaders and men like 
those you have there may do prodigies, t their position 
is certainly anything but satisfactory. tever be the 
shadows which coming events cast over my soul—not for 
anything would I throw a damp upon the spirits of those 
brave men, when all their spirits are required in the struggle 
they have to stand. Let us take for granted that they suc- 
om ; let us anticipate the sight when the shattered ruins 
of that glorious army will stand on the smouldering ruins of 
Sebastopol. Well, and after? 


OBJECTS OF THE WAR. 

If your secret aim in this war hus been solely the destruc- 
tion of the Russian fleet; well this will be achieved at the 
sacrifice of the flower of both your nations; but this you 
never can dare avow—you never can avow that your only 
object in this war has been a rehearsal of Copenhagen and of 
Navarino from mere jealousy. And if you have higher, 
broader views, as have you must, then, supposing you have 
taken Sebastopol, 1 ask you—well, and after? The Crimea 
taken is no security for the future to Europe. It is no 
barrier which defends, but an acquisition which requires 
defence ; and what Europe expects to have for issue from 
this war, is a material barrier against Russian preponder- 
ance; a moral barrier of free nations against despotism. Oh, 
how different would be your position now, if your Govern- 
ment had not sacrificed your own safety to illiberal views, 


and your own success to —_- for the worst of despots and 
despotism? Suppose you had organised a brigade of Polish 
exi France, even the France of Napoleon, has a foreign 


legion, why not you? who are not over abundant in men, 
and have fought nearly all your continental wars with your 
own money, but with foreign armies; your own braves act- 
ing the part which the Old Guard of Napoleon acted—sup- 
pose you had organised a foreign legion of Polanders here, 
and ordered Sir Charles Napier not to care about barren 
Cronstadt, but to take Riga, and land the Polish legion, 
to call on Russian-Poland to rise; and, to back them, 
lead the 12,000 French, who were despatched to 
the Baltic with such a pompous flourish of Imperial words, 
and who did so wondrously little there. Suppose 
this done; and suppose, at the same time, the Anglo-French 
army in the East 100,000 strong, joining the 120,000 Turks, 
elated by recent victory, pushing on after the defeated Rus- 
sians up Bessarabia !—what would be Russia now? and how 
different would be your position? But Austria! what with 
Austria? I hear the silent question of your heart’s anxiety. 
Well, of two things, one; either Austria would have 
let you do; and then the question requires no answer; or 
she would have played false against you; and in this case 
ou had but to callon Hungary and Italy, and where would 
ve Austria now? England takes but too much the airs of 
looking down upon us with the commiseration of pride in 
polities, because I, or Mazzini, or Ledru Rollin, or these 
gentlemen here, or any of the proscribed patriots of what- 
ever land, we are but poor exiles. England forgets that 
those elements to which these now poor exiles belong may 
weigh to-morrow the destinies of Europe and your own in 
the hollow of their hand. Why, for a passing moment is 
Bonaparte not doing it? While a few years back, you have 
seen him nothing more than an exile, less entitled to reason- 
able hopes than the elements to which we belong, though 
not less miserable than some of us. You forget that revo- 
lution which we assemble to commemorate—you forget how 
the very Kosziniers (scythemen) of slighted Poland have 
mown down the invincible cuirassiers of Russia like grass ; 
you forget that we Hungarians, abandoned, almost betrayed 
y all the world, we alone have stood our ground, not only 
against that Austria which England so much fears or so 
much loves, but stood our ground against that Russia be- 
sides, which you are three powers to fight. Prudence, 
justice, and humanity alike advise you to look to nations for 
your allies. 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 
England flatters dynasties, and relies on alliances with 
passing men instead of looking to lasting nations. Whatever 
my opinion about Napoleon and your alliance with him, 
I will respect your feelings, and will not say anything to hurt 
them; yet one consideration I would recommend England 
well to weigh. Napoleon is a mortal man, like whoever else ; 
he may die by many a malady ; he may be dying at this very 
moment; who knows? At all events, Napoleon is but a 
assing meteor—the French nation is a lasting luminary. 
ou are allied to Napoleon; do you believe to have secured 
the alliance of the French nation? No, you have not. And 
why not? Because your alliance purports to barter away the 
freedom of Poland, Hungary, Italy, and ee for the 
precarious and disreputable friendship of the Hapsburgs and 
the Brandenbur, Such is your alliance with Napoleon. 
Now, do you believe that the French nation, restored to its 
sovereignty, as certainly restored it will be, ever would 
sanction such an alliance? No, by all that there is sacred 
to men, never, never! Mind these my words. 


THE CRISIS—ADVICE. 

But the question is, what have you to do in the situation 
you are placed? You are told, for all answers, that rein 
orcements shall be sent; and reinforcements will do. I 
went the length of England and the Highlands of Scotland, 
and seeing the scantiness of your rural population, | wondered 
where England could find soldiers, once seriously engaged in 
a great war. Your cities absorb your nation; and it is to- 
day true what Horace wrote 2000 years ago; it is not the 
cities, but the rural population—rusticorum masculor mili- 
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tum —which furnishes the stout arms fur the war. 
Still to send the most possible of reinforcernents is wise, and 
it is a duty and an obvious necessity besides But suppose 

‘ou recruit your reinforcements to your heart’s delight, and 
oa time, too, to transform them into soldiers, will that be 
aradicalcure? Certainly not. To have a radical cure, you 
must penetrate to the root of the evil. The real source of all 

our difficulties is Austria, Every child knows this. Either 
England fears Austria too much, or loves her more than she 
ought. There is the evil. Don’t fear Austria; throw her 
overboard, and you are safe; if not, not. Referring to what 
I was saying about the comparative barrenness of a success 
at Sebastopol—a success, besides, sure to come at a later 
period—I really believe even now it would be better for 
you to shift the theatre of the war (provided it be not 
too late). Men who, 14,000 strong, have beaten 60,000 
Russians, can gain no more glory by the barren laurels 
gathered on the ruins of Sebastopol than they have, and can 
nothing lose in their reputation by being despatched to 
triamph on a better field richer in results. And oh, what 
could not be done with men like those on the right spot. To 
engage in a wrong direction may be an error! to persist in a 
wrong direction, and sacrifice life (and such life!) may look 
like a crime, the retribution of which may yet fall heavily on 
your heads. Shift the theatre of the war; insist peremp- 
torily on Austria’s evacuating the Principalities, and on 
siding with or against you; advise the Sultan to grant inde- 
pendence to the Roumains and arm them. Enlist the Polish 
emigration—not to Turkey, but here—mind where the weak 

vint of Russia is, and strike there. And wherever a 
ll. is playing false to you, call on the nation it 
oppresses. These are your radical remedies; but remember 
that while in matters of internal progress you may say, by 
and by we shall come to that; in a war, everything depends 
on moments. Opportunity lost isa campaign lost, may be 
even more. Poland is your surest remedy even to-day, but 
how much surer and easier would it have been six months 
ago. I do not speak from even patriotic egotism. This war 
—such as it is—and may it be carried on, as arranged, in the 
worst possit:le manner, is manifestly an indication of retribu- 
tive justice, slow but sure in its decrees. 


HOPE FOR HUNGARY. 

Much against the will of your Government, the freedom 
of Hungary issure to come. It were sad for myself not to 
see the oa. but that is only a question of individual happi- 
ness, not worth while to speak of. If I die to-day, I die 
sure of the fact that my dear Hungary willbe free. I 
speak not from egotism. I speak as England’s friend. 
Neither you, nor even Napoleon, can afford sufficient forces 
for that war there. He cannot say like as you can, let us 
send our last soldier; the police will do at home. He has 
many things to guard—Paris, France, Algiers, and watch 
to the north and to the south. You have not many men— 
he has too much for exigencies. I repeat my words of yore. 
Come what may, in this war England stands more in need 
of Poland and of Hungary, than Poland and Hungary stand 
in need of England. With us, victory; without us, defeat; 
or a disreputable, insufficient armistice. You remember the 
tale about the nine Sybilline books. Poland will be your 
Sybilline books. Three already are lost. Hasten to buy 
the remaining six, or else, like the Roman king of old, you 
shall have to pay the full price of all the nine for the fast 
three. Miue is the advice, yours is the choice. 

M. Kossuth resumed his seat amid tremendous 
plaudits, long repeated. 

Thanks were then voted to the chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated about twenty-five minutes 
before eleven o’clock. 


Wednesday being the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the Polish insurrection of 1830, the Polish exiles 
resident in London attended the funeral service at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, Sutton-street, Soho- 
square, which was performed by the Kev. Emericus 
Podolski, who also preached a sermon suitable to the 
occasion, and in which he deplored the recent loss 
sustained by Poland and her exiled sons in the death 
of their most generous friend and protector Lord 
Dudley Stuart. 


After this ceremony a public meeting, composed of 
Poles, and cenvened by their committee, acting 
under the orders of Prince Czartoryski, was held at 
Sussex Chambers, Duke-street, St. James’s. Colonel 
Wiercinski occupied the chair, and the following 
resolutions were agreed to:— 

The first resolution was moved by Mr. N. F. 
Zabatry, seconded by Major Gielgud— 

“That the Poles, faithful to the duty which twenty-four 
years ago called them to arms in defence of their inalien- 
able rights to freedom and national independence, do most 
solemnly protest against the usurpation of their country by 
foreign oppressors, and whilst expressing their anxious in- 
terest in the issue of the struggle in which the Western 
Powers are now engaged with the Czar, do await with en- 
during patience the moment they shall be called upon to 
take a part in the war, with a view of restoring Poland to 
the rank of an independent state, the only effectual and per- 
manent means of arresting the aggressive policy of Russia; 
of guarding the civilisation of the West against the incur- 
sions of Eastern barbarism; and of establishing a true and 
lasting peace of Europe.” 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. Gleinich, 
seconded by Major Jancewicz— 

“ That the Poles, deeply anxious to testify their gratitude 
to the — of England and France, amongst whom they 
have found not merely an asylum, but a home, are painfully 
disappointed that no Polish Legion, to act in conjunction 
with the allied Powers, has yet been formed; for tuey are 
persuaded that had such a measure been adopted thousands 
of their fellow-countrymen, now ignominiously forced to 
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The third resolution was moved Lieutenant 
Szulczewski, seconded by Colonel Pa hn ¢ 

“That the Poles do oe express their most 
grief at the irreparable loss they have sustained in 
of the much-lamented Lord Dudley Stuart,” &e, 

After a tribute of respect and gratitude paid 
their chief, Prince Adam Czartoryski, and to “A 
Literary Association of the Friends of Poland, the” 
meeting separated. 





CHINA. 
Ar Canton matters remain much the same as 
viously reported. The Mandarin forces still 
the city, but act only on the defensive. The Tebels 
are apparently getting tired of starving the city into 
acapitulation, for there is disorganisati amongs; 
their bands. Trade is beginning to be Te-established, 





IRELAND. 
DOWN WITH THE BISHOP: ! 
Ture is only one movement in Ireland at Present: 
that highly Roman Catholic country is putting down 
the Bishops! 

Mr. Duffy, M.P., says, in his Nation—If the Bi 
say the Priests ought not to interfere in politics, the 
people will say the Bishops ought to keep off too, 
And Mr. Duffy seems to argue that their exclusion 
would be no great loss to the national cause; for he 
traces all the misfortunes of Irish nationalism to the 
treachery of Irish Bishops in selling their 
to the English Government. It need not be 
he says, 

‘* How far the Reformation illustrated the fidelity of 
Priests and the weakness of Bishops. 

“In the Confederation of Kilkenny, the profligate 
King of England had as many partisans among the 
prelacy as the Pope and the People united. 

“ In’98, when the nation might have recovered its 
independence, and b half a century ago what Bel- 
gium is to-day, the Castle Bishops were conspiring with 
Cooke and Castlereagh to manacle its uplifted hands 
and prostrate it at the feet of England. : 

“In 1800, they were among the most active agents 
in bringing about the accursed Union. What Irish 
Catholic can read without a flushed face their secret 
correspondence with the hirelings of Pitt? 

“The Catholic Committee were baffled and defeated 
for twenty years, as the Tenant League is baffled to-day, 
by their cowardice and subserviency. They were par- 
tisans of the Veto. They ‘directly, and in terms,’ says 
O'Connell, favoured the plan of giving the English 
crown the ‘indirect but efficacious power of nominating 
the Catholic Bishops in Ireland.’ And, of course, they 
vehemently ‘discountenanced the opposition of the laity 
to that measure.’ 

“ And so the story runs through all the shifting for- 
tunes of the country; but never exhibiting a more 
hateful or alarming aspect than at this very hour. 

“‘The time is, however, when it must finally conquer 
or be conquered. We believe it will be disciplined and 
reduced to order by the authority of the Holy See. It is 
there the eyes of the country are turned. But if it be 
not, we foresee its political influence will not long sur- 
vive its victory over the body of the Priesthood. If it 
robs the Priests of political power, the people will strip 
it naked of the same; and the retribution will be just. 
If there are to be no more working Priests in polities, 
why should there be any more mitred Priests? If the 
Priests, who alone won Catholic Emancipation, by 
strengthening the strong hands of O'Connell, are to be 
silenced, let the Episcopal Priests, who (with some illus- 
trious exceptions, past and present) were in courtly 
correspondence with the enemies of the People, be 
silenced also. If Bishops insist upon no more Priests in 
politics, let the people insist upon no more Bishops. 





Symptoms or Cominc Prosrerrry.—The Belfast 
Mercury, alluding to the sale of the Staples estates 
in the county of Antrim, thus calls attention to 
feature which lent a peculiar interest to a portion of 
the proceedings :— 

This was the presence of tenant farmers, who, 4 
regards the lots into which they entered, contested the 
sale, bid by bid, with their more affluent competitors, 
and eventually carried them off. An old man, venerable 
in years, and respected in his neighbourhood, 
for 3,6751. over 326 acres, of which he had hicherte bat 
less than 60 as tenant. He inaugurated his intention 
becoming a proprietor by a question put in the 
and forcible language of the labour field—‘ Will you 
take from an old tenant 20002 for wp dy at He after- 
wards secured it by nearly doubling his offer. 
who held a fraction over 10 acres in his own right, anil 
in conjunction with another, less than 31 acres, = 
up these and others, amounting to 454 acres, at a sum 
dering on 5000 Both of these tenant farmers were 
congratulated on the new position in which the od 
ceedings had placed them, and we congratulate them 
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OUR CIVILISATION. 


might at all events be tried. Eliza 
her husband on the head with his 





yrad ly a slight remark on her being drunk. 
age says her husband called her a bad 
After this she seems to have tried to burn 
but she was unfortunately prevented. The 
js in a very critical state, and so the young | 
woman soothed herself by spitting in the face of the | 
principal witness. | 
FAmmLy Lire.—Through a charge of theft, Mr. | 
¥ has made acquaintance with a most distin- 
family—each member being distinguished | 
some brutality or other. The mother, a dissi- | 
pated woman, appears to be an expert thief—the | 
case int, robbery of a prostitute, being one of 
her little foibles. The proceedings elicited the facts, 
that her daughter is in the service of the prostitute 
in jon, and that she prefers service to being 
beaten by her parents. Mr. Yardley had her called, 
and she seemed to know that her position was 
gearcely modest. The mother had been three times 
for beating her children, and the father 


x been imprisoned for beating the mother. 


Unsprotrectep Femates.—An elderly maiden lady, 
with three female servants, lived in a small house 
near Southampton. Four ruffians broke in, and 
earied off the cash, plate, &c., besides beating 
the women, and nearly frightening them to death. 
Qn departing they threw a burning newspaper under 
the bed, but failed in destroying the house. They 
took a bank-note, the number of which is known. 








A very Erricrent Pouice-Force.— A lady- 
like woman,” say the reporters, has been 
taken up for uttering a bad shilling. She gave her 
address, but the police made no inquiry, and she was 
locked up from nine o’clock on Saturday night until | 
twelve on Monday. Evidence was clearly against | 
the charge, and the lady's family was most respect- 
able. The magistrate could only regret the detain- 
ment, and caution the police. 





A Particucan Gentiemay.—At Dublin, Miss 
Russell has obtained 75/. from Mr. Shortall, who had | 
faithless. The defendant had seen the! 
plaintiff whilst inspectiag the Ballinrobe Union, of | 
which establishment she was schoolmistress. The 
usual things followed—love at first sight, and subse- 
t discovery of a former lover, Mr. O'G 
counsel of course read every letter he could | 

at, Which afforded much amusement. Mr. 
could not believe in second love, so drew a 


cheque for 751. 


Bap Neicunours.—An explosion was heard at a 
house in Cripplegate, and on an inspector making a 
search, he found a child seriously burnt, and a tin | 
canister, capable of holding a pound of gunpowder, 
m the floor. It was immediately found that Mr. 
Mullens, a tobacconist, living next dvor, was on the 
tof, People drew their conclusions, and the con- 
ttable drew his staff. The child was very seriously 
injured, and the room rather shattered. The notion 
is that Mullens threw the canister down the chimney. 
He was admitted to bail. 








FREAKS OF FORTUNE AT BRISTOL. 


Ax extraordinary and revolting case has been 
at Bristol. Physicians were called to 
visit Mrs, O'Hara, a lady of fortune, and wife of a 
Tetired surgeon of considerable property. They felt 
compelled to lay a statement of her condition before 
the magistrates. They proceeded up-stairs, but 
) they got to the floor on which was the room 
Sccupied by the lady, they perceived a stench 
from the room which was quite over- 
Powering. On entering the room they found the 
oor covered with every sort of filth, and garbage of 
all kinds; relics of bygone meals, grease, &c. On 
the right hand as they entered was what stood for a 
bed—it was like a black mass of putrescent rags. 
going round the bed there was a sort of curtain | 
» Which at first prevented their seeing the sick 
woman. Who she thought was approaching her they | 
could not tell, but upon hearing their footsteps and 
, She at once caught hold of a poker near her, | 
and put herself in an attitude of defence, and said, | 
away, you w—’s bully;” and she repeated thie | 
great number of times. They could not | 
her person very narrowly, for on approach- | 
her the stench was so overpowering that it| 
brought on very severe vomiting, and he could not, 
therefore, remain very long, nor was it necess 
that they should, as it was not a case for m4 
for interference of another kind. Clothing, in 
Common sense of the word, she appeared almost | 
tohave none. He did not know what might have | 
teen next her person, but externally she had what | 
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appeared to him to be pieces of old threadbare de- 
caying carpet, tacked together, horribly stinking, 
saturated with grease and every other sort of filth. 
They asked Mr. O'Hara in turns whether he con- 
sidered his wife insane, intemperate, or intoxicated 
at that period? To all which questions he replied 
“No.” He explained that her exclamation was in 
consequence of her jealous temper; that she had for 
years suspected him of improper conduct with every 
female who came to the house. 

At a subsequent examination they examined the 
woman’s legs. She was not able to stand, and her 
legs were enormously swellen, and were excoriated 
with deep sores, from the ankle to the knee. The 
ulcers were very large and deep, and covered with 
foul rags, which, from their appearance, had been 
there from an indefinite period of time, and her 
whole legs and feet were incrusted with filth, the 
stench from which was inconceivable. She said she 
wished to die, but could not die; she was the most 
miserable woman alive, and that that man (pointing 
to Mr. O’Hara) was the greatest villain living. 

In reply to questions, Dr. Budd said the woman 
did not make any complaint of ill-usage, and said 
she had a sufficiency of food. Her answers seemed 
pertinent to the questions, but without further 
examination he was unable to give an opinion as to 
the state of her mind. 

Mr. Evans, surgeon, deposed that when he went to 
superintend her removal he found her lying with her 
head under the grate, in which there was a fire. Her 
husband was sitting by her side, more than half 
intoxicated. 

Mr. O’Hara said he was trying to pick his wife 
up; he then made a statement admitting fully all 
that had been said as to the state of filth, but de- 
clared it to be his wife’s own fault. She had the best 
of clothes and best of food, but would not allow 
herself to be cleaned. He had paid her every atten- 
tion. 

By order of the magistrates, Mr. Bernard and Mr. 
Bleech, surgeons, have examined the unfortunate 
lady, and have givenin certificates of her insanity. 
Arrangements will be made fur her admission into a 
private lunatic asylum. 





THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PARLIAMENTARY 
LEADER. 

Tue Roman Catholics of London met at the Sablonniére 

Hotel, Leicester-square, to present the testimonial to the 

honourable member for Meath, which has been some 

time in course of preparation. The chair was taken by 

the Very Rev. Dr. Whitty, vicar-general of West- 


| minster, who was supported by Mr. Lucas, the Hon. J. F. 


Arundell, the Very Rev. F. Oakeley, the hon. secretaries 
to the testimonial, and Messrs. Chisholm, R.A., R. Doyle, 
J. Doyle, Lescher, Pagliano, Lynch, and the Revs. W. 
Kelly, R. G. Macmullen, and a large body of the sub- 
scribers to the testimonial. 

The Rev. F. Oakeley opened the proceedings by stat- 
ing that the English portion of the collection amounted 
to 450/., and that subscriptions still flowed in, it being 
much easier to start a subscription than to stop it. 

The address having been read, 

Mr. Lucas, in returning thanks, said :—“* There was a 
pretty complete unaminity of opinion among all entitled 
to pronounce, or capable of pronouncing an opinion 
upon Catholic affairs, in favour of the parliamentary 
policy with which he and his friend were identified. The 
list now before him gave a very faithful representation 
of English Catholic opinion in all classes of society, and 
he believed the verdict of that opinion to be in favour of 
complete independence of all the Governments and 
a resolute vindication of Catholic rights upon Ca- 


'tholic principles, upon being deterred from doing 
so by fear, or favour, or affection. Mr. Lucas then 
alluded to his journey to Rome. He said that it 


would be ungenerous, and very far from his wish, 
to identify the subscribers to this memorial with his 
opinions upon the case which he wished to lay before 
the supreme Pontiff. That case, indeed, had arisen sub- 
sequently to the testimonial, and therefore it would be 
most unfair to connect it with his journey to Rome ; but 
he wished to explain to the gentlemen then present, and 
through them to the other subscribers, and to the 
English Catholics generally, that he was going to Rome 
for no other reason under Heaven than to carry out to 
the best of his ability, the principles embodied in the 
address just read to him. This was his whole object. 
In the carrying out of these principles unexpected obsta- 
cles had arisen, some of which were before the world, 
and others of which, perhaps the more important, 
had not been publicly proclaimed. His object was to 
try to remove these obstacles, and to endeavour to secure 
a freer play to those principles of parliamentary policy 
to which the add just pr ted to him had given 
a high sanction of the English and Scotch Catholics. 
That address speaks of his being “ encouraged by the 
voice of ecclesiastical authority.” He could assure them 
that he was going to Rome strictly in the spirit of that 
phrase, and because he was resolved on all occasions to 
act with a loyal and devoted spirit towards ecclesiastical 
authority, but, above all, to the highest ecclesiastical 
authority—that of the successor of St. Peter. Obstacles 
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had arisen to the policy of which he had spoken, but he 
was in hopes that when the case was fully canvassed and 
explanations were given on all sides, that those obstacles 
would vanish, and that the principle to which they were 
so much devoted, and along with them harmony and 
union amongst the Catholics of these three kingdoms on 
the only possible basis, would receive a signal triumph. 
This reference to the object of the deputation to Rome 
was received with loud and general applause. 





PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Pusuic meetings are continuing successfully. That 
of the city of Westminster, postponed a fortnight 
since, has been held this week, but was thinly at- 
tended. However, its object was gai Mr. 
Donald Nicoll’s speech was remarkable for various 
reasons. After some prefatory remarks on the ge- 
neral question, he said “that the firm with w 

he was connected made an offer to the Government 
to supply the soldiers in the East with comfortable 
clothing at a price which would have entailed consi- 
derable pecuniary loss upon himself and his partner, 
as well as great inconvenience, but the Government 
had taken no notice of his proposal. That circum- 
stance was only consistent with the general conduct 
of the Government in reference to the war.” 





THE COURT. 
On Monday next her Majesty and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert will leave Windsor Castle for 
Buckingham Palace. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort will remain 
in town until Wednesday, the 6th, when the Court 
will return to Windsor. 

On the Monday or Tuesday following, the Court 
will again proceed to Buckingham Palace, it being 
the Queen’s intention to open the Parliament House, 
on the 12th, in person. 





THE BISHOP AND THE BURIAL BOARD. 
Tue Carlisle Journal states that the Bishop of 
Carlisle is at issue with the burial board of that city. 
He refuses to consecrate a portion of a new cemetery 
unless a wall of three feet high is built round it. 
The Board remonstrated, but without success, and 
then came to a resolution :— 

“ That application be made to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of the Home Department, informing him 
that the Bishop of Carlisle has stated that he will not 
consecrate any portion of the new burial ground unless 
such portion is completely walled off and separated from 
the other portion. That, besides, having a very offensive 
bearing against Dissenters, such a wall would, in the 
opinion of the Board, entirely spoil the appearance of 
the burial ground, which has been purchased under the 
Burials Act, 16 and 17 Vic., cap. 134, and enclosed 
completely round with a wall and palisading seven feet 
high, at a very large expense. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wreck or Tus New Era.—The New York Tri- 
bune describes a shipwreck, with fearful loss of life, 
which occurred during a tog off Deal, near Sandy 
Hook. A terrific surf was on, and communication 
from shore was impossible. When the fog occasionally 
cleared, the people could be seen clinging to the 
vessel, and the breakers constantly knocking them 
off. 155 out of 410 lives were subsequently saved. 
Great loss of life occurred between decks in conse- 
quence of the passengers having been fastened below 
in the steerage during the storm, and the sea break- 
ing in, the poor creatures were drowned without a 
chance of escape. 

Wreck oF THE ForeruNNER—TuHeE Caprarn 
Dismissep.—An inquiry having been instituted re- 
specting the loss of this ship, the following conclu- 
sion has been arrived at:— 

“We are of opinion that the loss of the Forerunner 
was occasioned by her being negligently run upon a 
well-known rock, situate about 200 yards from the cliff 
of Fora, forming the eastern extremity of the island of 
Madeira, the land being at the time distinctly visible, 
and there being no necessity whatever for the vessel 
being so near that spot. 

“That, previous to this, the vessel was kept unneces- 
sarily, and sometimes dangerously, near to the shore. 

“That, by the direction of the master, she was taken 
out of her direct route, where he had a channel open 
before him of nearly ten miles in width, apparently for 
the purpose of skirting the coast. 

“That this unnecessarily close proximity to the rocks 
was such that Captain Gregory remarked to the captain 
on the danger of passing so near; that afterwards the 
vessel struck and was found to be fast filling with water. 
The master then quitted his post, and went below to the 
cabin and occupied himself in saving the chronometers 
and money of the ship, instead of providing for the 
safety of his passengers and crew and endeavouring to 
maintain the discipline of the ship, which especially 





became him as captain of the vessel at this, a moment of 
imminent peril,” 
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continue 
steadily vanishes. The police are 
always successful. Sunday, it seems, is the favourite 
day. 

AN Prry.—There is no truth whatever in the allega- 
tion that the Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, M.P., is about 
to retire from his office of Secretary to the Treasury. 

Emicration.—Liverpool statistics tell us that emi- 
gration has decreased considerably the last few months. 
But still, during the present month, as many as 3230 
emigrants have left Liverpool for Australia, whilst nearly 
double that number have been attracted to the United 
States. 

Eroy AND THE Army.—It is a frequent subject of 
remark among Etonians how large a proportion of the 
officers who have fallen in the Crimea were educated at 
Eton. Lord Carrington acknowledged this fact by a 
very graceful-compliment to the school, which will not 
soon be forgotten. In the course of their march he led 
his regiment (the Royal Bucks Militia, now quartered 
in Windsor) into the Eton playing-fields. The boys 
soon collected there in great numbers, much struck by 
the fine appearance of the regiment. In the mean time 
Lord Carrington went to the head-master’s house to ask, 
in the name of the regiment, for a holiday for the 
school. On his return, being surrounded by the boys, 
he told them so, and added a few words something to 
the following effect:—“ Boys, I cannot see what a 
large proportion of the officers who have fallen in the 
war are Etonians without feeling how much the country 
owes to this school. At all times Eton has been 
foremost in, giving her sons to the service of their 
country, both in the army and navy, but never more 
than in the present war; and I am sure that you who 
are before me now are of the same stamp as those who 
are so nobly maintaining the honour of their country, 
or have fallen cheering their men on to victory; and 
Eton will, I am persuaded, continue to send forth those 
who will be the honour and boast of their country. To 
testify how much I think is owed to Eton, I will order 
my men to present arms to you.” Upon this he advanced 
to the front of his regiment, which was drawn up in 
line, and, giving the preparatory words of command, he 
added, ‘‘ Royal Bucks Militia, present arms to the Eton 
boys.” So novel and un ed a compliment, min- 
gling as it did with the recollection of those—fathers, 
brothers, or former companions—to whose gallantry 
Lord Carrington had alluded, affected very deeply all 
that were present. As if by one impulse, every hat was 
taken off, and, after a moment’s deep silence, a cheer 
burst forth, deep, prolonged, and ringing, such as Eton 
boys give when they feel deeply. When the cheer had 
at length subsided, Mr. Buckle, captain of the school, 
called on his companions to give another cheer for Lord 
Carrington; after which they accompanied the regiment 
as it marched through and out of the playing-fields. 
The parents and friends of the officers here alluded to will 
not read without emotion of this exceedingly well-timed 
and graceful act of homage paid by Lord Carrington and 
his regiment to the heroic conduct of those still engaged, 
as well as to the memory of those for whose loss they 
are now mourning.— Times. 

HrserntAN IRrevERENcE.—At the Candonagh 
Petty Sessions, the Rev. N. C. Martin appeared to prefer 
acharge against 8. Rankin, Esq., of Tiernaleague, a 
justice of the peace. The allegation was, that Mr. 
Rankin had turned his back on Mr. Martin while the 
latter was preaching, stared rudely at him, and made a 
great noise by slamming the door of his pew violently. 
The magistrates refused to receive the information, and 
Mr. Rankin declared he had never intended to act irre- 
verently in the church. —Dublin Evening Mail. 

Tue Vorace To AUSTRALIA IN A MAcKEREL Boat. 
—A fishing boat has actually sailed for Australia. She 
is named the Mystery, and is only 22 tons. Her crew, 
on leaving Mount’s Bay, in Cornwall, were in the best 
health and spirits, and appeared sanguine of a safe and 
speedy voyage. 

Mr. Macreapy at Mancnest&r.—At the Man- 
chester Mechanics Tustitution, Mr. Macready has been 
reading selections from the Poets. He was received 
with enthusiasm, and it is said that he has lost none of 
his power. The reading was for the benefit of the 
Tustitution. 

Cass On SunpAy.—As we anticipated, the rigid rule 
laid down by the cab owners and drivers, that there 
should be no public vehicular conveyance in our city on 
the Sabbath, has only held good for one day, simply 
because the public would not tolerate the inconvenience 
to which it led. Cabmen are now to be allowed every 
+ ae Sunday asa day of rest.—-North British Daily 

au, 

Her Masesty's THeatre.—Some proceedings (a 
writ of ejectment against Mr. Lumley) so tortuous as to 
be incomprehensible to the multitude, have occurred in 
the Exchequer Chamber, which seem to give prospect of 
the reopening of the Opera-house next session. We 
would not recommend anybody to rely upon it. 
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Public Wfairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dk. ARNOLD. 




















PUBLIC OPINION. 
Tuat the war against Russia has been grie- 
vously miscondacted by the cabinets and 
generals and admirals of England and France, 
is now, emphatically, the opinion of Europe. 
This is an opinion which has been created, not 
by the hasty critics, misled by impatient libe- 
talism, in the press, but by the deliberate decla- 
ration, in public and in private, of military and 
naval men engaged in the war or watching it 
at a distance—of acknowledged statesmen of 
all shades of politics—and of those reliable 
men of practical capacity who are so well re- 
presented by Mr. James Nasmyth. Even the 
Governments themselves acknowledge to im- 
mense disappointments; and those infelicitous 
journalists who are pledged to the ignominious 
réle of discovering the perfection of human 
capacity in all that may be done, or that may 
not have been done, by an emperor who a year 
ago was a laughing-stock, and by a set of 
nobles whose careers consist in confessions of 
blunders, are suspiciously eager in defending 
their masters at the expense of Providence— 
and the accidents of war. But the common 
sense of the two nations perceives the blun- 
ders which have been committed ; and the 
condemnation of our own Government is all 
the more solemn that it is sorrowful rather 
than indignant. It is sorrowful because we 
cannot look for a safer future to the con- 
stitutional machinery of a change of ministers, 
a process which would exchange for stupid 
noblemen still more stupid noblemen—because 
we must trust merely to a hazardous control 
by the House of Commons, which already the 
plushed publicists are entreating to be patriotic 
—that is to continue to have faith in the lordly 
ineapacity and high-bred imbecility which have 
succeeded in throwing away, one year, 20,000 
gallant fellows, and about 20,000,000/. of 
money, with results so clearly favourable to 
Russia that she finds herself in a position suffi- 
ciently dignified to admit of her making pro- 
posals of peace, and securing the alliance of 
the German Powers. 
But, as Liberals, we can see consolations. 


The more Lord Aberdeen attempted to pre- 





jserve peace, the more did he ensure an in- 


All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 


taken of anonymous communications. 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 


Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 


It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ing toa press 
of matter; and when omitted it is frequently from rea- 







“ The Deader.” kind with diplomacy, 
Por a HAM Vea. cccsesceseesseeneeee 18 0 intellectual econstogting 
To be remitted in ode passive public to the ra Fit Bat dee 
EF Money Orders should be drawn upon the Steaxp | tructive to commerce, AU din Opporty. 
GaLuowaT, st No- 7, Wellington Birect, Strand nities to journalists, to orators, and to oqp. 
== | Spiring political parties, to appeal to benaaa 


sympathies in favour of the ressed, 
arouse human passions agai ¢ the = 
which 


And, so to the end. The catas 
have attended the petty and elerky 


Europe into an idea of the greatness 


grandeur of the war; and, at this ng 
so gloriously has opinion grown, so 
has the national heart beat in holy horror of 


the illustrious agents of that “law and 
recklessly pte the war has ~~ 
chanced its character, For we are no 

in the British estimation, at war for the defence 
of Turkey: we are at war for the destruction 
of Russia. Great principles are again in agita- 
tion: great thoughts are lifting a great nation 
into a magnificent realisation of its own 
strength, of its supreme position, and of its 
human duties to humanity. England seems 
about to stand in her grandest attitude: not 
waiting the technical enfranchisement in which. 
her pedant politicians of the Russell cast would 
seek to enslave her, she faces B as a 
nation of freemen going forth for Freedom, 
The day of Liberalism is coming at last, 

The eloquent oration of M. Kossuth. will’ 
deepen the tone of the present political ' 
The sarecasms which have been levelled at him 
are not worthy of our press: the writers who 
think him harmless because he is so passi 
illogical forget that logic does not ‘the 
world—that men worship genius and follow it. 
M. Kossuth takes his point of view in 
ence to that of English statesmen, and he 
‘is, in consequence, a dangerous leader for 
England. Foreigners contrast the English 
|system with the Austrian or Russian system 
| —they exaggerate our felicities; and because 
‘our public opinion is supreme im commerte,. 
finance, and internal administration, —— 
sume that the English people direct in 
politique. The English people will, we fully 
believe, take their way in this wonderfal, ‘con- 
vulsive, revolutionary war now commenc- 
ing; and if the English aristocracy do not 
lead, the English 7 will be put on 
| one side. But, meanwhile, M. Kossuth forgets 
|that we are governed by a cabinet only indi- 
| rectly responsible to a Parliament which is Im- 
| potent when the nation is apathetic ; and that, 
‘because of that circumstance, it is simply ab- 
'surd to advise England to join an American or 
la French republic in converting Europe ito & 
federalism of independent nationalities. Hence 
‘his error in thinking that England was wrong, 


| either in regard to principle or to » a 
going to the Sai ‘netted of pa 
‘himself, Mazzini, and Lord Dudley Stuart, m 
order to foment internal wars in 
despotisms. We began the war in order to 
rescue Turkey from Russia; we drove Russia 
across the Pruth; and we next attem to 
drive her out of the Crimea—thus rid 

Black Sea of her fleet, her prestige, 
menace of Turkey. We have found that our 
fleets, so invaluable in preene England, are 
little use in assailing other powers. 

would have become » Be if we Ahad not sought, 
in the first instance, the alliance of F rance, and, 
next, the neutrality of Germany? 1 all 
Europe were against us, as happened in Nelsons 
and Napoleon’s time,we could maintain our own 
island and our commerce in safety ; but a8 our 
business was to drive Russia out of Turkish te 
ritory, it was properly our first care to seeure 
armies which we ourselves were 
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Nevertheless, M. Kossuth’s appeal to 


tions of the war have educated the Public of’ 
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peomesen 2, 1854. | 
ig not likely to go unregarded. The 


» is spreading that the war opening up 
: of which many Metternichs have 
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- jperitable uel of that artificial packing of 
alice 1 which infamous diplomacy re- 
gorted:in the celebrated interment of principles 

i the Holy Alliance in 1815. 
and and, instinctively conscious that | 
puis 


Napoleon is a political parenthesis, and | 
dt Russia re 





a secret part, 
tomes she must depend upo 


Seinen the Englis 
yolution unless the h 
ommon straggling nationalities to arms, 
giects his main purpose in preparing 
gation ‘for possible contingencies. 
come again; and England’s position | 
“A then, indeed, be different. 
that, in accordance with ‘that low morale which | 
and 


suggests to Mr. Disraeli to raise a Pro- | 





testant 
Selon, talk popular principles, and affect the 
evolutionary ardour which was taken up by 
the Whigs when the first French revolution 
found 


and abhorred by the Crown. 
ever and conscientious nobles, like Lord Aber- | 


Napoleon to carry on a war upon pri 
to the suppression of which he is in 
for his own sullen and sinister success. 


EE oe contrived to afford to the | 
. governing powers an opportunity of | 
eluding 


dare toentertain these proposals until they have | 
wpaired their failures. But the Russian armies | 
ure, perhaps, now retreating from the Crimea ; 
this “movement” would support the conspiracy | 
# Vienna; and, then, our timid and treacher- | 
ws rulers could escape from a contest to which 
their genius is unequal—it is so likely that 
Teuis Napoleon would refuse to prosecute | 
hostilities beyond the point which Russia | 
tonsedes of admitting him on equal terms | 
with /herself into the possession of Constan- | 
tiple. ‘Treaties*® before now have been | 
tected by treasonable nobles in defiance of | 
aglish wishes: let us be thankful that Par- | 
iament is meeting to preserve us from a treaty | 
@ Utrecht. Lord John Russell is pledged to 
the destruction of Sebastopol ; but was not | 

















Dunkerque destroyed ? Kossuth’s warning | 
tous inst secret diplomacy is permanently 
serviceable. 

Public opinion in England is omnipotent— | 
organised. There are, in Parliament, as we 
have ‘frequently said, materials for a National 
Party ; but they cannot succeed unless they are 
backed by a National Party in the country. | 
Why not a League ? Not merely of Friends | 
of Italy, or Friends of Hungary, or Friends | 
of Poland, but of Friends of England ! 





THE LEADER POLICY IN OFFICE. 
We shall have to become a Ministerial journal 
justas Mahomet’s Mountain was bound to be 
converted to the Mussulman faith. It is not 
that we go to the official Mahomet, but the 

Prophet comes to us. Government 


» a Loan, and Militia Regiments sent 

So at least the Times declares as to 

tthe Loan, and everybody believes; so the 
‘Globe proclaims as to the Militia; and so the 
> announces as to the Winter Session. 


If Ministers adopt our policy in block, all that 





we have to do is to see that keep up to 
our standard in detail. ™ sm 


must be sent to do some 
imprisoned outside Sebastopol, or merely 
tioned uselessly to prevent the insurrection of 
the Ionians against Sir Henry Ward, or to 
give sufficient men for dressing the parade 
ground at Malta, When we spoke of sending 
militia regiments abroad, it was presumed that 
nts a mysterious and sacred | they would be sent for service. 
ity, of which every other despotism forms | ©Ve?, 


is feeling that if the struggle | traine th 
n nations and not |2ew levy of the militia. 


Thus, though M. Kossuth will quite weaned from the national feeling, and 
h public to threaten a re- |they could hardly act with such zeal as the 
English governing class | ™ere mechanical soldier might against, say, 
yet he | @2y patriot corps, should the blind treache 

our | Oficialism betray the Government of England 
19848 | into anti-national alliance. 
regiments abroad, therefore, far more than it 
It may be did in Wellington’s day, necessitates the adop- 
tion of a really national policy ou the part of 


Lord Derby to play with Protection, our Government. 


the Tories may, in the coming |Snse and ourselves. It is not the worse be- 
|cause moneyed men in the City happen to be 
anxious for it. The idea of paying for a great 


m out of office—despised by the |in itself, that the proposition proves how little 
But our | + 
great war. 
deen, tremble at the storm that is being raised ; | yachting and parade affair, which might be 
snl we ‘have to calculate, in considering the paid for out of pocket-money. The principle 


fature, what may be the disposition of Louis of paying for nothing that cannot be paid for 
neiples | Within the year would entail ruin on the 


debted | Capitalist, and must have crippled the country. 

Suppose a man were precluded from purchasing 
Russia has made, is making, ls of |@n estate, however valuable it might be, unless 
Pag ee necangting he could provide the purchase-money out of his 
year’s income; or suppose his patrimony were 
the war. Our own Government wouldnot | "vaged by flood or pestilence, and he could 


ithe estate would pass by without purchasers, 
‘the patrimony would lie waste and desert, and 


land not pound-foolish, but million-foolish, 
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If militia regiments are sent abroad, they 
ing, and not to be 
sta- 


here is, how- 
perhaps, some difference between long- 
regiments of the regular army and the |, 
The latter are not }diplomatic influences. We 
strength, and do not find that she yields, as, 
in deference to our prejudiced pride, she was 
bound to do at the first stroke. Our di 
was anticipated by a writer who wrote from 
the experience of the past war. 

“ The page of history,” says Pasley, in his “ Mili- 
tary Policy,” “exhibits to nations, if they could at. 
tend to it without being deluded by vanity and 
pride, the instructive lesson of one state constantly 
overpowering another, not by superior freedom, 
virtue, and patriotism—for the free, the corrupted, 
and the enslaved, have equally fallen in their turns— 
but by having more numerous, braver, better or- 
ganised and better commanded armies, with a more 
vigorous system of martial policy, and a better 
mode of repairing disasters in war.” 

The mistake has brought about its correction. 
We have permitted the other powers of Eu- 
rope to acquire a martial organisation so 
much stronger than ours, that they have inso- 
lently endeavoured to use their strength upon us, 
and in attempting to retort the provocation, we 
find the necessity of going to school. We have 
permitted the array of martial strength to be 
ranged entirely on the side of absolutist 
royalty, until the total defeat of English prin- 
ciples and commercial extension have obliged 
us to take up arms and resist the power we 
have helped to establish. Whether we will or 

not, we are obliged to become once more @ 
military nation. We are compelled to provide 
an escort for our trade, we are compelled to 
arm Liberalism, to defend the independence of 
England against military tyranny ; and because 
we have an army inferior to o or whom 
we contend, we are obliged to fa 

the body of the people ~p* out the i 
with militiamen. 

Necessity is the great teacher of the remedy 
for the modern mistake. It was not with a 
disarmed people and a mercenary army that 
England was organised when she acquired her 
power abroad and her independence at home. 
The men who won at Cressy and Poictiers 
were militiamen ; Cromwell’s army were volun- 
teers; Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights 
were given to freemen by kings who had 
neither exchequer nor arms independent of 
their subjects. Conviction and affection may 
do much; but rely on them altogether, aad 
you leave all that you hold dear at the merey 
of rapine and violence. As it is with the 
Reootalilian so it is with the nation: the man 
who is not armed to resist violence or oppres- 
sion is an object of contempt, and will be 
the victim of brute force, unless he learn to 
beat brute foree at its own weapons. In the 
school of adversity we are learning national 
manliness. 

It is consolatory to see with what cheerful 
exultation Englishmen aecept a healthy vigour 
which is foreed upon them. Men are wanted 
for the militia—they come forth: volunteers 
are wanted from the militia into the line 
they advance: militia regiments are wanted 
abroad—they are impatient to be sent. Buty 
with militia regiments sent abroad, we shall 
want new forees at home. Of what kind? 


of 


The use of militia 


The Loan is only a concession to common 


war out of current income is sueh an absurdity 


Ministers intended that the war should be a 
It was to have been a kind of 


procure no works for its redemption, no suecour 
or its cultivators exeept out of current revenue : 


the current mceome itself would cease. Yet 
such are but slight parallels of the spendthrift 
pedantry which was to have been penny-wise 


Wanting money and power, Ministers are 
obliged to summon Parliament in order to 
obtain both. Granting more money and more 
power, members have a right to know how 
those two engines are to be used. Are we to 
continue sending troops to the Crimea just 
sufficient to keep up the loss by sorties, sur- 
prises, and disease? Are income and expendi- 
ture to be balanced in that way? Are we to 
protract beyond the neeessary period the 
doubtful alliance of Austria, and to waste 
our blood and treasure in recovering pro- 
vinces that may afterwards be given back 
to Russia, or to Russia’s servants, in order | 
to maintain the balance of power in Eu- 
rope? We do not desire any pompous or 
theatrical arraignment of Ministers for the 
English blood already expended; we do not 
care for apologies or explanations ; but we do 
care to know that, if the present Ministers are 
to be entrusted with more money and more 
power than any Ministers since the peace 
began, they are prepared to conduct the war 
on a scale commensurate with the power thus 
given to them, and on principles endeared to 
this country since the peace? 


THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 
We may boast of our greatness, but we have 














yet to find whether we are greater than 
Russia—whether we ean hold her in cheek, or | 
must be checked by her. We go to besiege 
her in Sebastopol, and she besieges us. We 
denounce her at Vienna, and she circumvents 





There are two kinds, not only alternative, bat 
eapable of combination—a militia force aade 
volunteer force. The militia is in some respeets 
the most handy. It is a nursery for the lise, 
and it is under orders; but excepted from ordi- 


























“4140 
pre? chery we: rdnecb age, sgpencleae ; 
und designed for a poorer class, it is necessarily 
less i t than a volunteer force. Con- 
sequently, it cannot, like that, be everywhere. 
But a time is coming when we shall require a 

ard everywhere. If Russia be not foiled, if 
she be triumphant in the Crimea, she will 
grow insolent, aggressive, and invading; and 
we may have to pay at Southamptom for 
injuries inflicted at Sebastopol. We are in no 
fear of such a sequel, because we believe that 
Russia will be foiled, beaten—and rendered 
desperate; and if she can evade us, she will 
invade us. We may look out for “sea kings,” 
‘or for more re enemies, if Russia, which 
is not impossible, should beat us in council. 
Hence we want a force everywhere. This 
indicates an adoption of the American law— 
that every able-bodied citizen, who is not in a 
militia regiment, should be in some volunteer 
corps authorised and recognised by the State. 

The Parliament must give the hint before we 
ean expect Englishmen, the most herding com- 
munity in the world, to come forward generally. 
Each waits first to see what everybody else 
means todo. In the mean time, however, those 
who really understand the necessity and the 
opportunity would do a public service by setting 
a timely example. There must be many a 
serviceable man wishing to familiarise himself 
‘ with the use of modern weapons and combined 
action, could the men only be introduced to each 
other, and be provided with a good plan and a 

commander. The plan would in a great 

egree depend upon the general feeling and 
‘ circumstances of each corps; and the power of 
accommodating the plan to circumstances is 
one incident that renders volunteer corps supe- 
rior to the militia. For a commander would 
“be required—a man not unacquainted with 
military life—a patriot, a gentleman of leisure, 
‘of social position, and of manners calculated 
to engage confidence. It is not impossible 
to find such men. The first well-organised 
— would, of course, be inspired by the 
wish to become a model for imitators, the 
leading competitor for state recognition. It 
might be a model, especially as to its arms 
and accoutrements; and the remark would 
apply equally to an artillery corps. Russia 
is cultivating the use of the rifle — why 
should not we? That is the aim of the day; 
but our volunteer corps could not make such 
mistakes as a Government can make, and send 
its men into the field with “ Brown Bess !” 

Even such a beginning would mark the 
commencement of a restoration from the de- 
graded state in which England has been 
ype i a people disarmed, and kept down 
y ® mercenary army at the bidding of the 
officials. With arms returned to them, 
Englishmen would once more hold the right 
secured to them by the boasted Bill of Rights, 
and would become, in fact as well as name, 
constitutionally self-governing. 





MEN AND HORSES FOR THE ARMY. 
EXTRAORDINARY occasions supersede ordinary 
rules of action. When the deity who pre- 
sided over the snow-storm in the theatre found 
his white paper exhausted, and told the ma- 
nager that he could no longer snow white, 
“Then,” said the inventive provincial Elliston, 
“if you cannot snow white, you must snow 
brown ;” and a sudden substitution of material 
cast a lurid glare over the snow-storm more awful 
than the white paper with which the sublime 
scene commenced. Necessity often suggests 
improvements. We want trained soldiers in 
the Crimea, and there is some difficulty in sup- 
plying the want at once; but there are re- 
sources which our authorities to neglect. 
They seem to have only no idea but the naked 
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have soldiers ready made to their hand. At 
this moment there are a large number of sol- 
diers, brave men and well trained, under con- 
finement for offences of various grades against 
military laws. Some few of these offences, 
haps, are of a serious nature, but we be- 
Fieve they are mostly of comparatively slight 
gravity ; and this is not a time to stand on 
niceties. Give these men a free pardon on 
condition that they at once serve in the Crimea, 
and we do not for a moment doubt that they 
would to a man gladly and rejoicingly accept 
the offer to wipe out the stain upon them by 
serving their country. We are not certain as 
to their numbers, but whatever they may 
amount to, they would be welcomed at Bala- 
klava with a new style of forget and forgive. 

There is, however, no reason why the au- 
thorities should adhere exclusively to a direct 
supply of soldiers. The force can be effectually 
augmented by another process. Our soldiers 
are employed in the East in all kinds of opera- 
tions, and particularly, as the Times has re- 
marked, in the work of navigators. Now, as a 
body, soldiers are inferior in that line to the 
workmen employed in the construction of rail- 
way works; 4 a force of four or five thousand 
navigators sent out to work in the trenches 
would more than add five thousand worth of 
vigour to the army for purely military purposes; 
while, trained to discipline, the navigators them- 
selves would become a direct addition to the 
number of fighting hands on the spot. 

Again, there is a sudden demand for horses, 
the want of which prevents the employment of 
some regiments of heavy dragoons or Life 
Guards. Now there is on hand a supply, not only 
of horses, but of those who are attested 
and trained : they are the horses of the mounted 
police. Rogues and vagabonds are serious 
enemies; but we could for a season confront 
their invasions for ourselves, in order to 
strengthen our force against the Russians. The 
police, dismounted, might be supplied again by 
degrees; but a strong muster of horses could 
be collected as fast as they could be brought up 
from the provinces and from Ireland. 





THE BESSARABIAN CAMPAIGN. 

War grows with winter. In the good old 
times armies went into winter quarters when 
the snow began to fall and the wind to bring 
frost upon its wings. But with the progress 
of civilisation the art of destruction progresses 
too; and so enlightened are we, and so hur- 
riedly do we live, that our warriors no longer 
stop to take breath in November in order that 


world’s history; and grim old Winter does not 
bar the road to victory, although he naturally 
augments the horrors of defeat. Thus we 
must fight, more or less, it seems, through the 
winter in the Crimea ; and not only there, but, 
rumour will have it, in Bessarabia also. 

For some hundred years or so the field of 
warfare between Russia and Turkey gradually 
contracted around Constantinople. Peter the 
Great ventured to the Pruth, and, being sur- 
rounded, was only saved by the address of 
Catherine, who managed to persuade the 
Grand Vizier to let her husband go. Subse- 
quently dire battles were fought between Turk 
and Russian on both banks of the Dniester and 
the left bank of the Pruth. Catherine crept 
along the coast, took Oczakow, the Crimea, and 
Ismail, and carried her flag to the Dniester. 
In our own day we have seen the Russian 
frequently at home in the Principalities, seen 
him win the Danube, pass the Balkan, seize 
Adrianople, and go as far south as Rodosto. 
But the West being alarmed at the loss of the 
Danube and the danger of Constantinople, the 
margin of resistance is thrust back again to the 





one of their requirements; and yet they 


old battle-fields; the Western warriors are 


they may renew operations in March. The) 
value of time is felt in this fast period of the | 






actually in the country of the Crim 
and the Turk carries the Crescen : 
of the Pruth. a 
Omar Pasha, we are told, is marching ‘ 
Moldavia, where his advanced sentinels - 
for some time walked their rounds within har 
of the white jackets of the Austrians. a7: 
about, in conjunction with two divisions 7 
20,000 men of the French army, to : 
a winter campaign. That the Severities of 
winter in those regions do not stop niltary 


operations there are some striking evidences 


Oczakow was taken on the 17th 
1788; Ismail on the 22nd December 1790, 
Last year Omar Pasha began the cam iat 
November, and fought the battle of Citi i 
the snow on the 6th of January follow; -« 
In the Peninsula war Sir John Moore advanced 
and retreated in the winter months at the close 
of 1807; and Wellington warred through the 
Pyrenees, fighting frequent battles, all the 
winter of 1813-14. Allowing that the winter 
is an impediment, yet it is not insuperable ; and 
therefore, as far as ice and snow are concerned, 3 
campaign in Bessarabia is possible. It is qui 
another question whether it be probable, 
What are the facts. The Turkish army js 
the first element in the estimate of probabilities 
—is the Turkish army fit for a summer, much 
more a winter campaign, beyond the Pruth? 
The bulk of the Ottoman army is, generally 
speaking, composed of men capable of being 
manufactured into a splendid soldiery ; but there 
are many other considerations to keep in view, 
The battalion officers know little or nothing of 
the art of war; they seldom have an education 
or spirit higher than that of the men; and they 
and the higher officers are but little accustomed 
to the theory or practice of war ; consequently, 
in spite of the great services which Omar Pasha 
has rendered to the Turkish army, we cannot 
account it a machine at all calculated to 
enter upon so momentous an operation as a 
regular offensive campaign. Nor are its num- 
bers such as to enable Omar Pasha to at with 
large masses. Even in June last it is not 
likely that he had 120,000 men at his com- 
mand on both banks of the Danube; and that 
force, scantily supplied with reinforcements, has 
probably dwindled down to a much inferior 
number, It is true that the Austrians garrison 
| both the Principalities, but some Turks must be 
‘left in Widdin, Kalafat, Silistria, Rustehuk, 
| Giurgevo, Schumla, and Warna ; and the force 
| that Omar Pasha could place upon the Pruth 
_would most likely not greatly exceed 45,000 
| bayonets, a few thousand sabres, and a good 
proportion of guns. But, it will be said, this 








is a respectable army—an army which the 
promised French divisions would raise to about 
70,000 men. And it would be a strong foree 
but for the causes above specified: imperfect 
drill, worse than useless officers, and the 
absence of confidence among the men in them- 
selves. Behind the Danube, acting on 
defensive, under able officers, these Turks 
certainly behave well; take away these advan- 
tages, attempt a winter campaign in 

and there is strong ground for believing they 
would be irretrievably ruined. : 

For the enterprise would be one of difficulty 
even to the soldiers of the West—unless con- 
ceived and conducted on a grand scale. The line 
of the Pruth is not strong, is passable at many 
points, and not difficult of mastery. But 
its confluence with the Danube there is the 
Russian fortress of Ismail, strongly . 
and on the flank and rear of any force opersns 
upon Kichenau. Bessarabia is not deprived 
its usual garrison; neither are Kherson init 
front and Podolia on its flank, without a good 
share of troops. Even supposing 20, 
Frenchmen, aided by river steamers, could 
| besiege Ismail with any chance of success, 
! we also suppose that Omar Pasha’s army 
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in the field against soldiers whose dis- 
ine stands proof against the Minié musketry 
the Allies in the Crimea? Certainly not. 
A campaign in Bessarabia must be made in 
one of two ways : either by the allied armies 
i force, in conjunetion with the Turks, 
or y the advance of an adequate number of 
Austrians to co-operate with the Turks. The 
Jast contingency is not likely: and Louis 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign might therefore 
be as disastrous as that of his uncle—unless he 
improves upon his uncle’s policy—by securing 
friendly nationalities behind him. 





SWEET-LIVED EVANS. 
«] CONSIDER our lives are as sweet as the pas- 
gengers’,”” said James Evans, one of the crew of 
the Forerunner ; “it is every one for himself,” 
he added. The opiniohs thus expressed are 
new-fangled, as belonging to sailors; but they 
are not limited to James Evans. Mr. Stewart, 
the chief mate, “thought it his duty to save 
his own life.” As soon as the danger was 
apparent, Captain Johnstone ran down into 
the cabin to save some chronometers and gold. 
A jury at San Francisco have censured Captain 
Randell and the crew of the Yankee Blade for 
abandoning the wreck, and leaving the pas- 
sengers at the mercy of weather and plun- 
derers. Nor are thése the first instances of 
this growing disposition amongst sailors to 
oll ag their charge. Hitherto it has been 
the custom of sailors to give the first chance 
to women and children; that principle was 
strikingly exemplified at the wreck of the 
Birk » where the women and children 
were put into boats, and the soldiers went} 
down, standing in parade order; not one man 
of the whole body endeavouring to snatch a 
chance that the others could not share, or that 
might be filched from some other creature 
more helpless. Did these men owe no “duty 
to themselves?” or, did they not rather fulfil 
their duty best, when, by their death, they 
confirmed the grand rule, that wherever there 
amanly man is, the safety of the helpless is 





sought for before his own. A contemporary 
has pointed out the fact that, if that rule were | 
abandoned, sailors would lose, even commer- | 
cially, since there could never be the same con- 
fidence for the landsman as a passenger if he 
believed that the seaman would selfishly seek 
his own safety and leave the unskilful pas-| 
senger to his fate. 
But what we quarrel with chiefly is the | 
omg of the principle laid down by Mr. 
vans, At that same wreck of the Forerunner 
there was a Mr. Childs, who exerted himself to 
save a lady and child, and lost his own life. 
Now, according to the Evans philosophy, the 
erew of the Yankee Blade should have received 
ahigher dispensation from Providence than the 
soldiers on board the Birkenhead; and James 
Evans better endowed than Lieutenant Childs, 
should teach him philosophy. Now we take 
our stand upon the point blank contradiction of 
James Evans’s starting point—that one man’s 
8 1s as sweet to him as another's. It is 
quite the reverse. A grave moral was uttered 
by the alderman who astounded his guests at 
& private feast by bursting into tears because 
saw a poor relation “ wasting that blessed 
te on mutton!” 
ere are two essentials to the feast—the 
food and the ene The same thing is true 
it is heaven or hell, or nothing in par- 
» according to the sense of him that 
To taste the sweetness of life the 
tense of it must be keen, therefore the 
sense must be healthy ; therefore the sense 
is deadened when the ‘man has the disease of 
There are men who, having ex- 


the grosser enjoyments of earth, be- 





come what is called b/asé—that is, life to them 


has become insipid—has lost its sweetness. 
They are men whose sense of existence 
centres in themselves, and all mere appetite 
palls. To relish life always, and to the full, 
its highest enjoyment must be derived from 
those things which are independent of the 
grosser senses, though the grosser are not inde- 
pendent of the higher. Are we to suppose 
that any rowé of a Cockney Leander knows 
what love'is, as it was known to the true 
Leander of the Hellespont, even in those things 
which the Cockney would suppose to be com- 
mon to both? Byron could not rise above 
Don Juan, though he did swim where “ Lean- 
der, Mr. Ekenhead, and he did ;” and he broke 
down in Childe Harold, because he mistook 
the “ gentish” selfish cunning of Don Juan for 
areal philosophy. To taste life as Leander 
tasted it, aman must be so conditioned that its 
sweetness is derived more from others. And 
we need as little mourn that man who perished 
in the Forerunner while striving to rescue a 
woman, as Leander. His life was cut short; 
but what of it he had would have been worth 
more in a market of lives than all that James 
Evans saved, though he live till ninety. Life 
only realises its full sweetness to him who is 
prepared to lay it down. 








Open Countil. 


[1M THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARP 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS Him- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








There is no learned man but will confess he hath 
much profited by reading controversies, his senses 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 
be profitable for him to read, why should it not, at 
least, betolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILTON. 





BABEL. 


— Tue editorof the Leader will be glad to receive 
subscriptions for obtaining the release of Cowell, the 
Preston delegate. His imprisonment for a cause 
which, right or wrong, was the cause of the working 
classes, ought not to be permitted by those classes. 
The sum is under 150. 

— Let us all trust that Palmerston, while in Paris, 
saw Mr. Smith O’Brien, and pledged the Govern- 
ment to a general amnesty to the unfortunates of 
1848. The period is appropriate ; there is no longer 
treason in Ireland ; and England needs the sympa- 
thies of Ireland in this war. The Cork Examiner 
well observes :— 

The law has its triumph and its vindication—how 
or by what means it is now unnecessary to say ; but 
surely the hour for a generous exercise of power has 
arrived; and the Government could perform no act 
which would be more gratefully hailed by the people of 
Ireland than the restoration of Smith O’Brien and his 
companions in exile to their country, their home, and 
all their rights, privileges, and duties as citizens and 
freemen. 

— The following astounding circular has been 
received at the newspaper offices: —* Philosophy.— 
Sir,—M. Coyteux has the honour to announce that 
he intends giving Four Public Lectures, to which 
the admission will be gratuitous, upon a new System 
of Philosophy, of which he is the author, and which 
overthrows all the different systems which have 
hitherto been brought before the public attention. 
These lectures will be delivered in French, @&d be 
translated during their progress into English. M. 
Coyteux requests the honour of your company during 
the delivery of these Lectures, which will be held at 
the Royal Marionette Theatre, the first on Friday 
next, December 1, 1854.” 

— The sanctity of the Sabbath is scarcely uni- 
versal. St. Martin’s managed a most jovial Paar a 
few Sundays since, because the Duchess of North- 
umberland had a birthday. Ringing bells is un- 
doubtedly hard work; for which decrepit paupers get 
paid—and yet such a demonstration is rather ob- 
trusive on a day on which Inkerman class of news 
is arriving. Not worse than some of the newpapers 
though. I read lately that the Duke of Somerset 
was ill—was better—had a relapse—and so on, until 
I hated the sound of his name. However, it was 
the first time I ever heard it. Our great “ organs” 
should be above such Morning- Posty plushery. 

— The exertions for supplying the army with 
“ comforts” have taken an organised shape, Noble- 
men are plentiful on the committee, Mr. J. B. 
Standish Haly is Hon. Sec. They propose to forward 
warm clothing and provisions (including tea and 
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coffee) to Balaklava, to be distributed as gifts to non- 
commissioned officers and privates, and “a 

of articles to be sold at cost price,” for the 

we suppose. Besides this, much is effected without 
organisation. Arthur Smith (brother of Albert) 
rashly offered to take charge of books and news- 








papers. He is deluged. Smith and Son, of the Strand,,, 


have given 2500 volumes ; Routledge and others 
have sent large numbers. Fortnum and Mason are 
giving packing-cases. Private yachts are fitting out, 
two or three of which will be devoted to the carriage 
of the Christmas dinner of William Russell, Times cor- 
respondent: a suit of clothes, full-sized,would be ac- 
ceptable, I dare say, for the last time I heard of him he 
was dressed in some regimentals, which were terribly 
“undress.” He is likely to be a popular man on the 
25th, for his dinner will comprise every inconceiv- 
able luxury that will keep, with a good supply of 
liquids of course. He deserves this kindness, if only 
on public grounds. His letters are national benefits 
—literary miracles. 

— There is queer news about town of the only 
coward that has ever been known in the Bri 
army. He is one of our aristocracy—not one of 
those thousands who have got seventeen commis- 
sions among them, and of whom only one, Sergeant 
Sullivan, has been mentioned in a despatch. We 
cannot be libellous: the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel: let us say, therefore, of the unhappy pol- 
troon, that he is the Lord Knows Who. 

— “The Princes” are very unfortunate in this 
warfare. Prince Napoleon has always been to 
Constantinople to recover his health. The Duke of 
Cambridge has fared worse: his mind has been so 
affected by the horrors of the campaign that he is 
said to be retiring from active service. At the same 
time it should be admitted that both behaved gal- 
lantly in the field. At Alma the grand form of 
Prince Napoleon was as conspicuous as that of 
Henry at Ivry; and at Inkerman the Duke of Cam- 
bridge displayed the hereditary valour of his race. 
But both went into the Crimea under protest; and 
have had neither the nerve nor patience to suffer 
with the rest. 

The Monarchs have been still more unfortu- 
nate. The whole failure of the campaign is fairly 
attributable to the incomplete intellect of Louis 
Napoleon. The Russian attack at Inkerman was 
upon a plan prepared by the Czar himself. These 
Kaisers ought to see the benefit derived by the 
English sovereigns in having responsible advisers to 
take all the blame! 

— Will the copyright law (as affecting foreigners) 
ever be understood? One interpretation is this: 
—A foreigner has no copyright here unless he 
resides in this country. It is a doubtful question 
whether publishers or managers would not profit by 
inviting their stars over and keeping them whilst 
they were popular. I am induced to make this ob- 
servation by the knowledge that Mr. Smith, of 
Drury Lane, will open his January campaign with 
L’Etoile du Nord, which has been purchased by 
of Covent Garden. Such a burlesque as it will 
will not spoil the Covent Garden market, but the 
fact is strange. Smith wishes Clara Novello to take 
the part of Catherine, but it is unlikely she will ac- 
cept. She is more suited for oratorios and serious 
operas than for the comigue, which demands intelli- 
gent acting, and, above all, esprit. Gye has engaged 
some celebrities, and he will require them, without 
Grisi and Mario. His acquisitions are Madame 
Gassier, the Spanish soprano of the Italian Opera at 
Paris, and her husband. Gardoni is secured, also 
Bettini. Madame Bosio, Lablache, Ronconi, and 
Tamberlik are likewise certain. Mitchell is qua- 
lified to promise Rachel for next June and July, 
before she starts for America. She is “terribly 
shattered in nerves,” I hear—I wonder why, 

— Well might the poet say “ How happy the 
soldier,” &c. Everything is done for his comfort that 
humanity can suggest. Perhaps the Chronicle has 
made the most benevolent of the recent onggeliot. 
The cerrespondent in the Crimea is evidently a 
married man. He touchingly says—* It is sincerely 
to be desired that in future no soldiers’ wives be 
allowed to proceed to the scene of war. With very 
few exceptions the characters of the women that 
have accompanie: the expedition to the Crimea have 
been anything but meritorious. On shore they 
have misconducted themselves; whilst on board ship 
they are a perfect nuisance to the unfortunate cap- 
tain of the transport vessel to whose charge they 
are committed.” 

— What of Perry? Surely the possessors of the 
Fund will never hand it over to him? 

— If anything can console a man for dying, it is 
the knowledge that his absurd-looking monument 
will be placed where nobody will see it. The erpyt 
of St. Paul’s is not a bad place for British statues— 
but there is a better. The London Necropolis Com- 
pany offer to let a bereaved nation bury (gratis) her 
tributes of respect at Woking—where, from the size 
of the ground, its retired situation, its act of Parlia- 
ment, and its ghastly character—the monuments are 
not likely to be disturbed for centuries. Not likely 
to be disturbed ! I should say not. 
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ver ot ae and ethnological arguments for and against, but decidedly sym 


Literature. 


Crities are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do 
not make laws—theyinterpret and try to enforce them.—Edinbdurgh Review. 





Nuverer Blackwood nor Fraser this month is so political as might have been 
expected. Both have, of course, articles on “the war”—Blackwood in the 
shape of a “Story of the ign,” written in a tent in the Crimea, and 
describing events from the setting out of the expedition to the occupation 
of Balaklava; and Fraser in the shape of “A Retrospect of the War in the 
Bast,” compiled athome. But neither has any article containing prospective 
views as to the policy of the war, and calculated to influence public or par- 
liamentary opinion. This is wrong. The magazines ought, generally speak- 
ing, to leave the facts of the war to be chronicled by the newspapers, which 
are certainly doing that duty well; and ought to address themselves, as 
befits their higher station and their less frequent appearance, to the politics 
of the war. A vehement magazine article, sounding a distinct note, to be 
heard by our politicians, might be most effective. Or if magazines will 
prefer the historical to the hortatory function, why do they not take up 
that kind of historical function which the newspapers leave them; and, 
instead of rewriting the mere news of the month, try to clear up for their 
readers, by lucid expositions, the deeper historical connexions of the present 
war with Russia. Panslavism, the Greek Church, the institutions of Turkey, 


the past and future of Poland, and such like—these are topies which the| °7é 


newspapers can but glance at, and on which the magazines might do good 
service. An article in the National Miscellany, entitled “‘The Russian 
Church, and its Effect upon the present War,” answers our notions in this 
respect, and isa more opportune magazine article at this moment than any 
in Blackwood or Fraser. It is not very deep or elaborate ; but, so far as it 
goes, it is is interesting and instructive. The writer shows that the Rus- 
sian Church, though a daughter of the Greek, has really a character of its 
own, the result of purely Russian circumstances. He shows also that its 
power over the Russian mind lies, not in its doctrine or ability to educate 
the intellect, but in its gaudy and impressive ritual, forming a kind of coarse 
artistic symbolism, suited to act on the imagination of a barbarous people. 
Here is an aecount of one ceremony in that ritual :— 

Let us imagine the scene on Easter-eve, and rememtber the description of people 
who are to be taught the doctrine of the resurrection: the church is almost dark ; 
the doors of the Ikonostas, which separate the chancel from the body of the church, 
are closed ; a priest occupies the reading-desk, praying in a low and suppressed voice, 
and oceasionally reading a passage of Scripture relating to the events of the week ; 
the whole area is thronged with people, but they are scarcely seen in the gloom, 
whieh is broken only by light sufficient to enable the priest to read, and to throw a 
gleam on a sort of mysterious tomb covered with a pall in the middle of the church. 
The clock strikes. In a moment the doors of the Ikonostas fly open with a ringing 
sound, the tomb is removed, the whole church blazes with light, not only from its 
own illumination, but from the tapers which each individual member of the congre- 
gation carries in his hand; the song bursts forth, ‘Christ is risen, Christ is risen 
from the dead ;” a procession of priests comes forth from the holy doors, singing and 
swinging their censers; every bell strikes out, and every cannon thunders forth its 
weleome, while rocket after rocket rushes across the sky. 

If Blackwood and Fraser are defaulters in the political, they do their duty 





in the literary department. Blackwood begins a new romance called 
“* Zeidee,” and has a bright vigorous paper on the “ Prospects of the Mo- 
dern Drama,” and a few pages of pleasant “Personal Recollections of} 
Christopher North,” by the author of “Ten Thousand a Year.” Mr. Wan- 
nen’s recollections of the great “ Christopher,” are not particularly valu- 
able ; but all papers of this kind are welcome. In Fraser we note with | 
praise, as a paper out of the usual track, the conclusion of a series of 
“Sketches of Dutch Literature,” giving short accounts of the most cele- 
brated of recent Dutch authors—Ferra, Hecmers, Buperprx, Toutes, 
Sranpaw, Dz Cierce, Da Costa, Vax Tenner, Ter Haav, Der Pawo, 
Beers, Mout, and others. The number contains also a well-written Notice 
on “ Charles Kemble,” with remarks on actors and the drama; a well-read | 
paper on “ English Letter-writers of the Eighteenth Century ;” and an attack 
on the Lord Mayor's Show, and on the bad taste of the gorporation in hold- 

ing expensive festivities while our troops in the Bast are suffering such 
hardships. Agreeing with the writer so far, we cannot say that we see the 
logic of his argument against festivities at the present'time. Certain coin- 
cidences ought to be avoided as in bad taste; but very different things may 
and must go on simultaneously in this world of ours. Let us say, for the 
gratification of many, that there is in this number of Fraser, a poem of some 
length by Freperrcx Tenxysov, entitled “ A Legend of Despair.” It con- 
tains beautiful lines, but, on the whole, its meaning is obscure, and it must be 
read in much faith. 

The Southern Quarterly Review is an American publication—not in very 
flourishing cireumstances, as we learn from a rather urgent appeal by the 
publisher to his subseribers to rally round him—devoted to the discussion of 
political social, religious, and literary questions, from the point of view of 
the Southern States. The great object seems to be to uphold “ the domestic 
constitution” of slavery; and in almost all the papers the object is visible. For 
instance, the opening paper, entitled “On the Unity of the Human Race,” 
is, in reality, a plea for the diversity of the’human race. The writer reviews 








the controversy, adduces the great names on both sides, states the Scriptural 


‘ : leans to the con. 
clusion that the negro is not a “man and brother.’ The conclusion 
the article, recapitulating its views, is worth quoting -— a 

The ground now gone over cannot be better recapitulated than in the words of Nott 
and Gliddon (p. 465). The following points they consider established : 

1. That the surface of our globe is naturally divided into several zoological 
vinces, each of which is a distinct centre of creation, possessing a peculiar fauna'eg 
flora ; and that every species of animal and plant was originally assigned to its appeo. 
priate province. 

2. That the human family offers no exception to this general law, but fully con. 
forms to it; mankind being divided into several groups of Races, each of which - 
stitute a primitive element in the fauna of its peculiar province. 

8. That history affords no evidence of the transformation of one Type into another 
nor of the origination of a new and Permanent Type. ” 

4. That certain Types have been Permanent through all recorded time, and despite 
the most opposite moral and physical influences. 

5. That Permanance of Type is accepted by science as the surest test of specific 
character. 

6. That certain Types have existed (the same as now) in and round the valley of 
the Nile, from ages anterior to 3500 years B.C., and consequently long prior to any 
alphabetical chronicles, sacred or profane. 

7. That the ancient Egyptians, had already classified mankind, as known to them, 
into Four Races, previously to any date assignable to Moses. 

8. That high antiquity for distinct races is amply sustained by linguistic researches, 
by psychological history, and by anatomical characteristics. 

9. That the primeval existence of man, in widely separate portions of the globe, is 
proven by the discovery of his osseous and industrial remains, in alluvial and 
in diluvial drifts; and more especially, of his fossil bones, imbedded in various rocky 
strata, along with the vestiges of extinct species of animals. 

10. That Prolificacy of distinct species, inter se, is now proved to be no test of common 


in. 
11. That those races of men most separated in physical organisation—such as the 
blacks and the whites—do not amalgamate perfectly, but obey the laws of Hybridity. 
Hence, 

12. It follows, as a corollary, that there exists a Genus Homo, embracing many 
primordial types or “species.” 

That the diversity theory is absolutely proved, no one can maintain, so long as 
names venerable in the roll of science hold out against it. But thus much, at least, 
must, in our judgment, be conceded in a review of the whole subject :—Lither there 
were separate creations of different types of mankind, or man must have existed on 
earth for chiliads of years. Both of these propositions may be true—one of them must 
be true. 

The reader may like to know who are the chief recent advocates of the 


‘* Diversity” theory. The writer of the article enumerates the following:— 
Morton, Agassiz, Van Amringe, Hamilton, Smith, Burke, Knox, Caldwell, 
Jaequinot, Hombron, Giebel, Vivey, Bory de St. Vincent, Desmoulins, Broc, 
Klemm, and Jeune. On the other side he names Pritchard, Latham, Wise- 
man, Bademan, Smyth, Johnes, Bunsen, Serres, De Salles, Klee, and 
Buchez. 





The Dublin University this month, like Blackwood and Fraser, treats us, 
in the political department, only to a historical retrospect of the war; but is 
abundant in literary matter of interest and of various kinds. Bentley's 
Miscellany has a well-timed paper on the “ Attitude of Austria,” and is par- 
ticularly rich in light brilliant odds and ends. One article, entitled “ Paris 
Viveur, Bohemian, and Industrial” (a sketch of the eccentricities of Parisian 
life), is unusually amusing. 





Messrs. Garrrrs of Glasgow announce as forthcoming a collected edition 
of the works of Lord Brovauaw, to be issued in parts. By-the-by, it turns 
out, on the evidence of a manuscript note of the late Lord Cocsavawof 
Edinburgh—the biographer of Jxrrrey, and the careful collector during his 
life of everything relating to the Edinburgh Review and Scottish literature 
generally—that the famous article in the Edinburgh on Byron's “ Hours of 
Idleness,” which drew forth the “ English bards and Scotch reviewers” and 
stung Byron into the splendid revenge of his subsequent career, was written 
not by Jerrrer, but by Brovenam. Lord Cocksury’s library, containing 
many curious and valuable memorials, hast just been sold ; and a collection of 
tracts, relating to the Edinburgh Review, and Edinburgh polities.and litera- 
ture during the last fifty years, and profusely annotated by Lord Cooxsuas, 
has been purchased by the British Museum for 851. 8s. 6d. The collection 
consists of 350 volumes of pamphlets, of which about 60 refer to the Bitin- 
burgh Review alone. These supply, in some eases, the only evidence of the 
authorship of the essays in that famous periodical. 





The death of Joun Grsson Locxwrt, if it leaves no distinct social blank 
to be filled up, is still an event interesting in all literary circles. Born ia 
Glasgow, the son of a Presbyterian clergyman, Lock#art was educated first 
in Scotland and afterwards at Oxford. He was destined for the Scottish bar, 
and had actually begun to practice in Edinburgh, when literature at 
him into another career. It was about 1816, after his return from stout 
in Germany, in the course of which he saw Gorrue, that he commen 
authorship. It was about the same time that he became acquainted 
Scorr; and from that time, till about 1820, Lockuart was one of the young 
Tory writers who gathered round Scort, and, in Blackwood and elsewhere, 
kept up the literary reputation of Scottish Toryism. In 1820 he married 
Scorr’s eldest daughter, Sorta; and the four or five years following 
marriage were among the happiest and busiest years of his life. 
young couple lived near Abbotsford, and it was Scott's delight 
go over eatly in the morning, and waken them by throwing gravel ups 
their bedroom window; and then again in the afternoon, to come,'W 
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fads diner party, and-assist in pulling "p — _ from a well into which ALEXANDRE Dumas, the Magnificent, has surpasssed himself in his latest 
phed peen let down to cool. There are Kage pictures of these domes- dedication. This is the form in which he inscribes a drama, which he had 
tioites incthe Life of Scott. During these calm years Lockuanrr wrote his concocted without acknowledgment from three plays of an obscure German, 
_Waletins, Reginald Dalton, Adam Blair, &c.—still esteemed by the |to Victor Hugo:— 
as excellent works of fiction. In 1825 he wrote for Constable’s| “To you, my dear Hugo, I dedicate my drama Of Conscience. 
his “Life of Burns,” the merits of which are attested by the utsathaminane of an affection which has survived exile, and which, I 
praises of Mr. Canrrne, whose Essay on Burns was in the form of a review | «1 believe in the immortality of the soul. 
ofthat work. In the same year he succeeded GirroRD as editor of the 
—an office which he retained till very recently. It is chiefly as 
editor of he Quarterly that Locxuart has, during the last thirty years or 
go, been known ; though during that time he has appeared more than once 
jnthe independent walks of authorship, as in his Spanish Ballads, and, most ; : “HEINRICH HEINE. 
potably and beautifully of all, in his Life of Scott. Family bereavements (eum ste ayy wp lf an 1854. London: 
seoumulating upon him (the death of his wife, that of his favourite son, the | Seuntle os rab es om amipe, oa - beset bie 
“Hugh Littlejohn” of the Tales of a Grandfather, and that of Scorr him- - alate nee am seclaabien at thos adiaenenaaettae the a 
’ gif happened close upon each other; and another son died at a later ae. dour Monde in the shape of a French version of Loqueter pollaat 
jod) had left a certain moroseness and gloom over Locxuart’s character, the chief and most important article of this collection. A few weeksago 
which made him chary of society towards the end of his life, and not very | we also gave our readers an account of that remarkable article; and ‘now 
ular in it. With health completely shattered he died at Abbotsford— |that we have since read, ‘not only that article in ‘its entirety, and in the 
em, by the failure of the male line of Scorrs, becoming the property of ‘native language of its author, but the whole of the multifarious contents of 








“ ArexanpRE Duss.” 
Is not this confession of faith worthy of the early martyrs? 








fecenant’s only surviving daughter and her husband, Mr. Hore, both of |this publication, we hasten to supplement our former notice. To those who 
whom are Catholics. 
} 
| 
We have received the sixth volume of M. Louis Branc’s History of the 


French Revolution, the most brilliant and powerful in style, the most labo- | 
rious and exact in its accumulation and analysis of original documents, of | 
the many “Histories” of that colossal epoch. The heroes and the victims | 
of the Revolution have been subjected to transformations so violent and so | 
capricious at the hands of fanatical partisans and unscrupulous literary job- | 





bere, that the very scene ofa drama played out before the eyes of our fathers |. 


has'faded into a mirage, and the leading actors appear like the fantastic sha- 
dows of a magic lantern. 

Perhaps the time is hardly yet arrived to pronounce'a solemn and dispas- | 
sionate judgment upon the men who consummated the conquests of 1789. 
Certainly pamphlets and romances, equally assuming the noble name of his- | 
tory, have done enough to distort and disfigure their words, their acts, their | 
motives, and their memory. ‘ History” (to quote a recent French writer), | 
“instead of being, as Cicero says, ‘the counsellor and guide of the human | 
face,’ is too often in these days of ours a mercenary advocate, or a false 
witness. The greatest of men are at the mercy of historical jobbers, in 


whose hands they become so many automata, so constructed as to reply yes | 


or no, as the finger on the spring dictates.” 
Isnot this more especially true of the French Revolution? We shall | 
feturn to the great work of M. Louis Branc, which, let us hasten to affirm, | 
excels in accuracy as it does in composition. This assertion will encounter 
the surprise, if not the distrust, of many of our readers, to whom the name | 
of Louis Bianc is the name of a party, and of a party for the moment | 
defeated and proscribed. Let us disarm these prejudices, by reminding our | 
teaders that M. Lours Branc has lived in exile six years, and this exile he | 
las passed among us in England, in the midst of honourable labours and 
consoling friendships. Banishment, with all its bitterness, and all its sorrow, 
bas'at least this compensation ; it restores to the writer calmness, and to the | 
thinker solitude ; it enables the statesman, withdrawn from the interests and | 
pusions of the hour, to seek a refuge from disenchantment and disgust in | 
the study of a nobler past, and in the tranquil expectation of a better | 
fiture, and in the mean while to judge the passing illusions with something 
like the retrospection of posterity. 
We have glanced at the chapter in the present volume, in which the cele- | 
Day of Dupes, June 20, 1792, and the invasion of the Tuileries, are | 
described with extraordinary force of narrative painting. In this episode | 
M. Louts Buaxc corrects the numerous errors and omissions of LaMaRTiNe 
and Micueret, having himself consulted with indefatigable diligence the | 
ample resources of the British Museum, so rich in the official reports and 


flying sheets of the period. ‘“ No doubt,” says M. Louis Buane, in a long | Berryer, Laroche 


Rote’appended to this chapter, ‘‘ M. pe Lamarrrve has involuntarily misled 
readers, having been himself misled.” But this only shows with what 
tarehistorical researches should be conducted. When there is an abundance 
of contradictory evidence on an event, it is indispensable to take them one 
one, to weigh, compare, confront them. A tedious and distasteful task, 
todoubt! But truth requires it. An historian should be an examining 
Magistrate before being a painter. 
‘This excellent doctrine has, we think we may say, been practised by the 
Preacher, and it will give this history a permanent and particular value. Of 
ourse M. Louis Buanc has his predilections ; but nothing is more remark- 


' ‘able than the respect, we were about to say the emotion, with which he 





brings out all that deserves our sympathy and our commiseration in the suf- 
fering dynasty of the unfortunate king, the victim at once of folly and 


For delightful reading this history is not surpassed. The magic of the 
‘Byle is intoxicating, and yet with all its warmth and colour it never loses 


einrich Heine in the selectest aristocracy 
of letters no apology for returning to these, his novissima verba, will be 
needed. ‘Those who donot, should this notice lead them, by a perusal of 
his writings, to arrive at that knowledge, will not only require no 
but will return us their sincerest thanks. For the rest, it is not saying 
much, that in these times when literature has become in all Eurepe-a-mere 
vade-mecum to the attainment of an accurate kno of the war, in all 
its branches, this publication is by far the most important the literary 
world has seen this many a day. 

The only hiatus in the French version of the Confessions, was‘an ‘attack of 
light raillery on Madame de Staél and her celebrated Del'A ‘which 
is a masterpiece of Heine’s peculiar manner of thought and diction. The 
more salient portions of this attack the reader will find appended. This 
renowned book, written secretly from pique at the authoress’s treatment in 
France, but ostensibly to glorify the Germans, has met with small favour from 
the pens of Germans. Fas est ab hoste doceri may be true enough; but fas 
est ab hoste laudari, ap’ ; to be a maxim repugnant to our German brothers. 
Shortly after the publication of De [ Allemagne, Richter cut it up in detail; 
and now Heine has given it an effectual coup de grace, by assailing its 
fundamental spirit, and has hung upon its grave immortelles of wit and 
humour. Richter’s intellectual calibre, by fifty years’ labour, has now 
solemnly recognised by the English reading ath ; if that same world 
the trouble to read Heine and Richter here on the same ground, any.gloomy 
ideas as to the degeneracy of to-day will ao dissipated. In addition 
to this article, Volume I. contains ‘the original version of The Gods:inTézile, 


fully know the accurate rank of 


|which appeared in the Revue in the s ring ; @ fanciful ballet-piece, called 
y al of th 


J 

The Goddess Diana ; a memori te Ludwig Marcus; and ‘some 
hundred pages of fugitive poems, all written from his sick bed ‘since the 
Romanzero. To those who value Heine chiefly as a poet (and it is difficult 
to say whether he is greater as poet or prosaist), this will be the most 
acceptable portion of these volumes. As far as exquisite melody, as far as 
performing on the maoaay of the German language with an ease never 
approached, as far as a humour and biting sareasm are concerned, they 
are equal to any of Heime’s poems in his best days; his seriousness and 
feeling for the purely beautiful are not here, however. But these: poems are 
chiefly valuable to the student of human nature, as presenting a-spectacle 
perhaps unique in the history of that remarkable biped, the literary man. 
Poor and broken in body and purse, Heine calls himself ‘fitly en 
Lazarus; but instead of whining and lying a beggar at Dives’ gates, 
imperial mind asserts her supremacy over the shattered body, refuses to 
surrender the fleshly fortress while a chance remains, and taking up the 
lyre that has won him his glory, Heine solaces his misery in a most charae- 
teristic fashion—by getting out of it all the humour he ean, We may mention, 
in leaving these poems, that for the most part they defy translation. 

Volumes II. and III. have a sub-title of Lutezia, and consist of Heine's 
letters from Paris, and elsewhere in France, to the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung in the years 1840 to 1844, revised, corrected, and with explanations 
and additions written at the present time. They give a full picture of the 
political, social, musical and art worlds of Paris in the hey-day of ‘Louis 


| Philippe’s reign. Especially are they-valuable in their accounts and esti- 


In these pages one may get an idea of Guizot, Thiers, 
cauld, Baron Rothschild, Louis Blane, and nearly all 
the celebrities of France from 1830 to 1848, clearer, more vivid, and, inthe 
intensest spiritual sense, truer, than from any other source with which we 
are acquainted. In the whole series there is not a dull ; always there 
iselegance of composition, humour, wit, sarcasm, and ment of taste and 
expression. But not unfrequently ‘Sere are opinions and judgments so 
acute as, read by the light of subsequent events, to appear almost prophetic. 
Also in the addenda there is much interesting information ing the 
past life of Heine ; but as we believe that he is at present engaged on a com- 
plete autobiography, we may well leave these without calling ial atten- 
tion to them. We may observe that the whole of our extracts (exeept that 
about De Staél) are taken from Lutezia. 

In a hundred years, or less, when Heine has become as thoroughly passé 
as he is now intensely modern, and when a new Heine is craving recogni- 
tion, the British public will have perceived what manner of man be was, as 
they have just recently come to perceive what manner of men € 
Schiller, and Richter were. The wise bow before the Inevitable. It is 
useless to seek to forestal events, else we might eloseour notice byendea- 
vouring to indicate what Heine’s literary rank is, and why it is so; else we 
might have pointed out, that for years students of foreign literature-have 


mates of men. 





. terseness of Thucydides and the epigrammatic concision of 
‘Dacitus, 


desired the union of the French genius with the German, to,produce a lite- 
rary compound possible but improbable; and wemight-have asked whether 
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that union was not to be found in Heine. But we refrain, and close our 





notice by ing our fervent hope that the time may be far distant ere 
Heine’s six- sick-bed becomes a bed of death, and that we may often 
have the of calling the attention of the readers of the Leader to 
fresh ucts of so rich and great a mind. 


MADAME DE STAEL AND “DE L’ALLEMAGNE.” 

Is the common anecdote true regarding the origin of de Staél’s celebrated mot, 
which I remember to have heard even as a boy as one of the bons mots of the empire ? 
It runs, that when Napoleon was First Consul, Madame de Staél presented herself at 
his residence, to prefer a request; but although the officer in attendance assured her 
in the most positive manner that he could not be seen, she insisted peremptorily on 
being announced to the illustrious person. But when the latter expressed his sorrow 
that he could not see the celebrated lady, for the simple reason that he was in his bath, 
she returned the famous answer that that was no i i Sor genius was of no sex. 
I cannot answer for the truth of this story: butif it be untrue, it is at any rate well 
invented. It shows the assiduity with which the fiery lady pestered the Emperor. 
He had no repose from her attentions. She got it firmly into her head that the 
greatest man of the age should be coupled with its greatest woman more or less 
ideal. . . . . But when the good lady discovered that all her assiduity led to no 
result, she did what any woman would have done, she declared against the Emperor, 
argued against his brutal and ungallant rule, and argued until the police requested 
her absence. She fled to us in Germany, where she collected the materials for her 
celebrated book, wherein German spiritualism is celebrated as the ideal of all empire, 
in opposition to the material empire of France. With us she made a great discovery. 
She became acquainted with a savant of the name of August Wilhelm Schlegel. He 
was a genius without sex. He became her faithful cicerone, and accompanied her on 


her journeys through all the garrets of German literature. She wore a tremendous | P 


turban, and was the sultana of mind. She made all our literary men pass in review 
before her, and parodied the great Sultan of Matter. And as the latter inquired : 
How old are you? how many children have you? how long have you served? &e., 
s0 asked she of our savants: How old are you? what have you written? are you 
Kantean or Fichtean? and such little questions; the answers to which the lady 
hardly noticed, but which the faithful Mameluke, A. W. Schlegel, her Rustau, 
hastily entered in his note-book. And as Napoleon had said that she was the 
greatest woman who had borne most children, so Madame de Sta#l declared that he 
was the greatest man who had written the most books..... Her visit was a 
spiritual billeting, which fell chiefly on the learned. . . . . The good lady saw in us 
just what she wanted to see: a misty spirit-land, where men without bodies, all 
virtue, wandered over snow-fields, and entertained themselves with discourses of 
morals and metaphysics. 
FEMALE AUTHORSHIP. 

When a woman writes, she has always one eye on her paper, while the other is 
directed to some man. This is true of all authoresses, except the Countess Hahn- 
hahn, who has only one eye. 


HEINE’S OPINION OF LOUIS BLANC IN 1840. 
Po ong a great future before him, and he will play a great part, though perhaps a 
one. 
HEINE ON THE RUSSO-TURKISH DIFFICULTY OF 1840. 

Yes, the so-called Dardanelles question is of the most supreme importance, and not 
merely for the interested powers, but for us all, for the least as much as the greatest ; 
for the destiny of the world itself is here the Question, and this Question must be 
solved at the Dardanelles, in some way. So long as this be not settled, Europe will 
sicken with a hidden malady, that will leave her no peace, and which will come to a 
rupture, the later the more horribly. . . . Were the principle of people’s 
sovereignty sanctioned, the fall of the Mussulman empire would not be so disastrous 
for the rest of the world. But in the greatest part of Europe rules yet the Doctrine 
of Absolutism, whereby land and people are the possession of the Princes, and this 
possession is to be won by the law of Force, by the ultima ratio regis, by cannon-right. 
What wonder that none of the high potentates grudge Russia the great prize, and 
wish for a bit of the eastern cake themselves! they will gain an appetite when they 
see how pleasantly the barbarians of the North manage matters, and the smallest 
German duodecimo prince will at least try to get his beer-money. This is the hu- 
man reason why the fall of Turkey would be disastrous. The political reasons why 
certainly England, France, and Austria can never let Russia take Constantinople, are 
plain to a school-lad. 


RUSSIAN MODERATION IN 1840, WHEN THEY HAVE GAINED THEIR POINT. 

They speak of Turkey with a sweet, almost Quaker-like peacefulness. They re- 
mind me of the fable of the wolf, which, when he was hungry, seized a sheep. With 
ravenous haste he ate the two fore-legs, but he spared the hind-legs of the animal 
and said: “I am now satisfied, and to this good sheep, that has dined me with his 
fore-legs, I leave from motives of piety all his remaining legs, and the entire balance 
of his body.” 

THIERS’ LOQUACITY. 

No one else can say a word while Thiers is talking, and it is only when he shaves 
that one can get a chance of being listened to by him. Only while the razor is at his 
throat is he silent, and vouchsafes attention. 


THIERS’ ORATORY. 
Thiers can speak from morning till midnight, unwearied, ever new sparkling 
thoughts, ever new plays of wit flashing forth, rejoicing his audience, teaching, 
blinding—one might say a spoken firework. 


A BANKER’S POLITICS. 

I myself am sometimes quite a Republican. You perceive, if I put my hand in 
my right breeches pocket, where my money is, the contact with the cold metal makes 
me tremble, I fear for my possessions, and I feel intensely monarchic ; but if I put my 
hand in my left breeches pocket, which is quite empty, all fear vanishes, and I 
whistle the Marseillaise, and shout for the Republic! 


FASHIONABLE CHURCH-GOING. 
““God receives many visitors to-day,” I said, the other Sunday, as I noticed the 
concourse at the churches. ‘“ They are farewell calls,” replied the Cynic. 


GEORGE SAND ON FRENCH ACTORS. 

“You see the French are all born comedians, and each plays his part in the world more 
or less brilliantly; but those among my fellow-countrymen who possess the least 
talent for acting, there dedicate themselves to the theatre, and become professional 
actors.” 


CLEOPATRA. 
Cleopatra was a reine entretenue. 


GEORGE SAND’S NAME. 
She chose the pseudonym of Sand, because it is the first syllable of Sandeau; so 
‘was called her lover, a worthy author, who did not make himself so celebrated with 
his whole name as his beloved with half of it. 
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“SEE HIS MAJESTY FOR FIVE FRANCS, SIR ?” 

I remember very well that I hastened to the Palais Royal, on my first coming 
to see Louis Philippe. The friend who accompanied me informed me 
now only appeared on the terrace at fixed hours; a little earlier, only a 
one could see him at any time for five francs. ‘For five francs!” ] 
astonishment, ‘does the king then show himself for money?” « No, 
shown for money, and it occurred in this manner. There was a soci 
dealers in theatre pass-checks, and such vagabonds, who offered to show the 
strangers for five francs. If you gave ten francs you would see him turn 
heaven, and lay his hand assuringly on his heart; but if you gave twenty 
would hear him sing the Marseillaise. When any one gave a five-frane 
fellows began crying vivats under the windows of the king, and he a 
terrace, bowed and retired. When you gave ten francs, they shouted so 
and when the king appeared, demeaned themselves as in ecstasies, and 
show his entire composure, turned up his eyes to heaven, and laid his hand 
on his heart. The English, however, would many a time give twenty franes, and 
then the enthusiasm reached the highest pitch, and as soon as the king 
began the Marseillaise, and bellowed so fearfully, that Louis Philippe, perhaps to end 
the song quicker, bowed, laid his hand on his heart, and joined in the 
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years dead, and I know that for seven years he has never lied.” 





THE HOUSE OF RABY. 


The House of Raby; or, our Lady of Darkness. 3 vols., 8vo. | Chapman and Hall 
Tuts is one of the best novels we have read for a very long time. And the 
hrase “a good novel,” is not a slight commendation, for what does it 
imply? The union of qualities various and sometimes m Lay Ability to 
copy, and talent to idealise ; capacity to feel keenly, without which there is 
no imagination ; capacity to reason clearly, in order to translate those im. 
pressions for the reader’s sake; acute observation of character, and the 
power of generalising the knowledge thus obtained into wisdom ; discrimi- 
nation in the choice of incidents, which must be true in principle rather than 
in fact, in accordance with the old maxim “le vrai n'est pas toujours 
vraisemblable,” rather, the larger truth includes the lesser. To these qua 
lities we must add dramatic art, which consists in recognising and i 
what is essential and typical in a subject. All these attributes, and 
combined with an interesting story, go to the production of a good novel; 
and, we think, few will hesitate to credit the authoress of the House of 
Raby with the possession of them all. 

e say the authoress, for we think no doubt can be felt on that subj 
This is essentially a woman’s book. The dramatic power and the kn 
of character might belong to a man, but there are certain touches whi 
could only come from a woman’s pen,—indeed we think none but a woman 
could have painted the two Margarets,—the aunt and the niece—who are 
the heroines of the book. 

The story is deeply interesting, sad beyond ordinary sadness, i i 
and even terrible. It is the history of three generations of the of 
Raby, over which there hangs the fatal curse, more awful than the Nemesis 
of Grecian Tragedy, and like it only to be appeased by the extermination 
of the doomed race,—hereditary insanity. The different de ts of 
this mysterious and fearful malady are drawn with melancholy truth; but 
the authoress is too much an artist to fall into the repulsive error of that 
degraded school which seeks power in the display and elaboration of mere 
moral or physical disease. We shall not attempt to sketch the story; but 
shall rather devote all the space we can afford to such extracts as may be 
intelligible in themselves. 

Lord Carleton has married—too weak to obey the stern command of Fate 
which forbade his race the enjoyment of the sweet domestic sympathies 
granted to happier men. ‘The curse is creeping on him, creeping on his 
infant son. He sees his wife has a suspicion of it,—he is broken-hearted for 
the wrong he did in marrying her, and fancies she must hate him as the 
author of her child’s misfortune. He resolves to confess all to her. How 
pathetic is the situation —judge if the treatment be not equally so! 

“* How little we men know of women, till we put their deepest feelings to the proof! 
I told my story with a presentiment that she, having before suspected part of it, had 
changed the love she once had for me into something like contempt and personal dis- 
like. I had got this idea during the late perils of the child, whose existence was 
scarcely more precious to her than his wonderful mental endowments. 

“I did not look at her during all that painful confession. At length I ceased, 
with words somewhat like these :— ‘And now, Caroline, you know what I have done, 
and what a curse I have brought upon you!—I do not talk to you any more a8 
husband. I claim no love, no duty from you! You were deceived in me; you 
a noble and true man, not one who could allow himself to be guilty of a cheat, and 
make you and those dearest to you its victims !’” 

He paused a moment and glanced towards me; then looked away again, into the 
distance, as if something attracted his attention there. 

Then he resumed speaking, thus: ‘ Hastings, I hardly know how to tell you what 
followed ; it is so sacred and dear to my heart!—Still, you ought to know. You shall 
know how strong and self-sacrificing ‘a mere woman’—‘a beauty’—‘a woman of 
fashion’ as she is called, can be!—Not one of the lofty moral principled women, mark 
you! And that without an effort—for it was without an effort. Oh, thank God! it 
came spontaneously! It was not done upon a principle ! 

“She interrupted me with outstretched arms. She drew me towards her! She 
could not speak for tears ; but her kisses were showered on my cold hands and fevered 
brow ;—on this insensible hair even, through which her fingers wandered ’ 
while overcome with my own feeling and hers, I rested my head on her bosom. Then 
she whispered fond epithets in low broken tones; each word simple “ 
it would sound in other ears, was a cordial to me; for I was faint and sick with the 
solitude of my own remorseful heart, and its chilling fear that there was 
no sweet love for me on this earth.—It was a blessed thing to clasp her in my arms 
once more! To feel that she loved me, in spite of all!—I said so;—and it was then 
her true womanly soul flashed forth.—She held me back from her, and looking into 
my face, with a grave, loving smile, said: 

or Frederick mT see ed are many ways of loving, and loving well. I have my 
way, as well as grander and wiser folks. I tell you truly, as sure as you hold me 
now, so sure is it that I rejoice with all my soul that I am your wife! I am too 
happy to have something to bear for your sake ;—too happy to be 80 bound om 
that all the powers of this world, not even your own will, could set me free again 
am deeply glad to have added, as you say I have added, to your a 
even in the darkest depth of our affliction, to be permitted to share it with you. 
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—to have in some way helped the fulfilment of your desire!— | 

love, you have an heir—one who will uphold the family name and honour. | 
One child may be . mor pic < _ to you; the other will 
‘oy and noble pride to your heart! But,—listen to me, dear one,— 

tring nothing but J A you, Frank, and Arundel were all to become madmen—idiots— 

it it wet ink T should shrink from you—cease to love you—regret that you were my | 

do and my children? No!—You are mine, I am yours! I care not what you | 

» be you madman—slave—traitor—villain—all that the world holds vilest, I love | 
are; [am your wife, and not even your remorse should drive me from you. Remorse! 

2 for what you have done to me? Ah! Come to the heart that loves you; 
there is no pulsation there that is not caused by love for you and the children—fear 
for you—hope for you! Do not talk of regret for the past! There is nothing to 
gre. “I ought to have been warned !”—say you?—I thank my God that I was not | 

!—Had I been warned, I should not have been yours; for I did not know what | 
Jove meant till after I was your wife. I thank {rod I was not warned; or I might 
have shrunk from being yours, because you were stricken by Him! ” 


Lady Carleton dies. The following extract describes an interview, in 
after years, between Lord Carleton and his first love, Margaret Hast- 
who had refused him in her youth on principle. She has struggled 

~pobly, her life long, with her feelings, her reward is the usual one,—she is 
to be without feeling. None but a woman could have realised the 
suffering of the scene we quote. Miss Hastings is death-stricken when 

it takes place. He is speaking of his late wife :— 

« She knew of our early girl and boy attachment, and gave me credit for my taste 
—and for my constancy, too.” And he smiled. ‘Now that the feeling has quite 
gone, I can speak to you openly on the subject.—You, with your quiet, passionless 
nature, will scarcely credit it, perhaps, but my love for you, or, rather, for my own 

of you, as a girl, lasted till after my marriage.—What absurd mistakes 
about character we make when we are boys!—I used to think you were of a pas- 
sionate, loving nature—that your heart controlled your intellect, and would force it 
to minister to its demands. In short, I fancied you were what I found Caroline to be. 
—It was long before I read your true character in your conduct. A noble, lofty cha- 
tacter,—loving work and science for their own sakes, and for the sake of the general 
unselfish in your universal benevolence as Caroline in her particular affec- 

tion. She used tosay that you were the most unselfish person she knew ! 

“There is no one on earth, except my boys, for whom I entertain so strong an 
affection as for you, Margaret! 1 respect and reverence you for your intellect and 

steady adherence to principle. I am bound to you by gratitude as a father 
—by the memory of my early love—although it was mistaken, and you never loved 
me, as I once fancied.—You, with your calm nature, discovered your error soon 
enough not to suffer much from it.—Was it not so, my friend ?” 

“T never deceived myse/f on that point!” she replied, faintly ;—finding that he 
waited for an answer. 

“No matter! Whether you were loving or loveless in those past days, you and I 
ean never be wholly indifferent to each other, Margaret !” 

“Never!—neither here nor beyond the grave!” she said quickly, and as if the 
words were forced from her. 

Lord Carleton’s manner became warmer. 

“ God bless you, my friend !—There was something like affection in those words— 
something which makes me hope you will let me add to your happiness by enabling 
you to exercise your benevolence in a larger sphere than you have hitherto done.— 
Something that makes me almost sure my Caroline's wish was prophetic, and that you 
will consent to become the second Lady Carleton—rule my household—be a mother 
tomy boys—and the best and wisest friend to one who tells you candidly that he has 
no love to give. Will you be my wife, now, Margaret? You refused me once, twice, 
thrice. We were young then, and we loved—at least, J loved.— We are growing old 
now !—Shall we grow old together, Margaret?” He had taken her hand. She re- 
turned the pressure of his, and looked at him with a strange expression. 

“What is this?— You are ill?—I have been thoughtless to enter on this matter 
tow !—Let me lead you to the house!” he said, with alarm. 

“Stay !—one moment !—it will keep off one moment!”—she spoke in a gasping, 
broken voice, and with a strong effort to master some physical pang.—“ Listen !—you 
do not know me!—my life!—you are wrong! all wrong!—Frederick! Be your 
wife?—not the wife of your love—the head housekeeper—care for your sons—your 
wards—talk with you when you are in the mood—I would even degrade myself to 
serve you thus—because—ah! God! he has not known it!—But there is another 
obstacle now !—Again, I cannot be your wife !” 

“What is this? Calm yourself, my dear friend! Margaret! What is the 
matter?” he exclaimed, much alarmed at her excited manner.—“ Say, in one word, 
what obstacle there is.” 

“ Another time—I—I ——” and overcome with acute pain, she fell back insensible. 

Carleton carried her across the lawn to the house, and laid her on a sofa, in the 
first room he came to.— Seeing no one about, he rang the bell violently, and gazed 
with mingled pity and wonder at the emaciated form he remembered so well adorned 
With all the graces of youth and the imagination of a lover.—There was nothing 
there, now, that he could call beautiful. 

“Ah! if she had lived in the affections instead of in the intellect,” he thought, 
“she would have been beautiful and amiable, now! Surely her life has been a mis- 
take!—What did she mean just now ?—Not snow her ?— How can I be wrong ?” 


We could multiply extracts, and we are sorry we have not space for one, 
as striking and as terrible as any we can remember in the range of tragedy. 
tt we wish, before we are compelled to leave the book, to present the 


_ Peader with some specimens of a less sorrowful cast,—some of the deep 


thoughts and happy expressions with which its pages abound :— 
Genius is never selfish; that is, in the bad sense of that word. The egotism of 
Genius is spiritual, not sensual; divine, not worldly. Poor Palissy! Though his 
ent of art was not very high, he had real genius. Do you think he did not 
feel for the wife and children who wanted food, while he broke up the furniture to feed 
his furnace? I will not exculpate him by saying it was for them he toiled and 
suffered privation—that for them he pursued his experiments into the very Cave of 
ir—lighted only by the hope of scientific truth. It was not for chem, primarily 
not for any human interest that he toiled, and thought, and starved his frail bodily 
tenement, it was for the sake of truth—of the discovery he had to make. He felt that 
#8 an imperial duty calling him onward, and he dared not disobey its voice. 

We honour the following maxim :— 

“And if your friend should disappoint your expectations, and, in some important 
act of life, do the thing which his conscience did not approve? If he should be led 
by passion to set at naught his moral principle, would your friendship cease?” I 
asked that question earnestly, for, to say the truth, it has often puzzled me. ° 

i t any hesitation, in a calm clear voice, as if her mind were long settled 


never been a real friendship. Forsake my friend because he erred! I should as soon 
think of forsaking his bedside because he had the small-pox.” 

Here is another charming little bit :— 

“ But if I had had the making of my own faults, I would have erred on the safe side ; 
so that other people should suffer from them instead of myself. . . . . Itis the 
judgment of little minds I fear, not that of great ones ; and whenever | make a fool of 
myself, I hope it may be before a wise person—like Miss Hastings.” 


How true the following is, and how unlike the commonplace notivn on the 
subject :— 

“ You speak as if you really believed in that heresy of half minds, that 
merely to be young, i. e. half-developed, is the highest, happiest state of the human 
being.—I have seen nothing so very desirable in my own youth, or in the youth of all 
those I love most, that I should mourn its loss. It seems the season for suffering, to 
all minds not contented with mediocrity and the amenities of P 

We must conclude with the following sketch. To us it is full of the best 
and bravest philosophy :— 

The small delicate hands are folded in her lap; the mouth is firmly closed, and the 
corners have a painful expression ; the eyes look out straight before her ; they are still 
and calm, with an uncommon mixture of keen intelligence and gentle resignation. 
They look as if she had known a bitter sorrow, and finding that it could not be 
remedied had submitted to it. There is no effort of a false philosophy in her aspect— 
no determination to seem or to be cheerful—no wilful blindness to the truth. She 
was evidently very unhappy, but it is quite as evident that she could bear to be 
unhappy without any affectation of trying to believe that it was a good thing, if she 
would but think so. She was born before the modern system of Epicurean stoicism 
came into vogue; and not affecting to have the vision of a 
being, did not believe in her heart that what she felt to be a strong, enduring evil, 
was but happiness in disguise. She had no notion that she would be fulfilling God's 
will by trying to explain and argue it away into a sort of sublimated spiritual 
pleasure. If she thought anything about the matter, it was just this:—that when 
God sent an affliction upon her, he meant that she should be afflicted. She hada 
healthy moral nature, but a very poor talent for metaphysical speculation. Though 
in the countess’s latest portrait there was much sorrow, there was no remorse—no 
self-upbraiding. You felt that she had not been the cause of her own grief—that 
whatever it was it came from without, and not from within. There was nothing of 
self in the sadness—no self-absorption—no self-tormenting. This gave her counte- 
nance its dignified calmness and resignation. 





A SCHOLAR'S LIFE. 
Literary Remains of Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Edited by the Rev. C. J. Fynes 

Clinton, M.A. 

Tuer days when great scholars made great reputations seem to be gone by. 
In our time the sage who occupies himself with the nineteenth century is 
the sage whom the nineteenth century honours. The eminent men whom 
we talk most about, and know most about now, are men who have 
all more or less directly addressed themselves to the popular wants, 
tastes, and feelings of the present age. In the sixteenth century, the 
author of the Fasti Hellenici and the Fasti Romani would have been a man 
of European fame— even in the eighteenth, his reputation would have been 
a notable one in his own country—but in the nineteenth, while —- 
honoured within the small circle of t scholars, in the lange outer 

of readers and thinkers in general the very name of Henry Fynes Clinton 
is probably unknown. . 

And yet, from an autobiography which records the life of a good man and 
the studies of a consummate scholar, there is surely an interest to be derived, 
and a lesson of some sort to be learnt usefully by everybody. Although we of 
the unlearned majority cannot pretend to judge technically of the labours 
of the great silin we may at least try to gain what we can of pleasure 
and profit from the history of his life, as written by himself, and 
and delicately given to the reading world by the brother who has survived 
him. 

Mr. Henry Fynes Clinton was born in the county of Nottingham, in the 
year 1781. He was first educated at Southwell School, where he 
muck, and was then removed to Westminster, where he acquired a little 
Greek, and “added nothing” to his “stock of Latin authors”—the usual 
result of that wonderful ** public school system,” which is held to have 
duced our greatest men, and which, next to the House of Lords the 
Habeas Corpus Act, is one of the national institutions which every 

atriotic Englishman reverences most fondly. From Westminster Mr. 
_— Clinton removed to Christ Church College, Oxford, where he resided 
for nearly eight years. His fondness for classical reading, and his ambition 
to collect a classical library, became developed as soon as he entered on a 
university life. He began to read diligently, if not deeply—won the first 
Bachelor's Prize—superintended conscientiously and rena: 3 the studies of 
private pupils—and reached his twenty-fifth year, contemplating no other 
future than an academical life, which was to end in - taking oe 

A very unexpected, and, in a pecuniary point of view, a very fo 
change was, Soave to take place in his prospects. A distant ae 
relative—one Mr. Gardiner—fixed on Mr. F ynes Clinton as heir to his 
perty, stipulating beforehand that the young scholar should not take cole. 
Lhe object of this condition was to make Mr. Fynes Clinton “ a country 
gentleman, capable of secular pursuits "—of what particular nature we are 
not informed. If Mr. Gardiner expected his heir to keep a pack of hounds, 
preserve game, imprison poachers, speechify at elections, give toasts at agri- 
cultural dinners, and so forth, his heir disappointed him. The young man 
resigned the idea of beng 8 clergyman, but he would not resign the ambi- 
tion to become a great scholar. He went on with his reading at Oxford, 
took his Master of Arts degree, began writing a tragedy called Solyman, and 
went deeper and deeper down into the mine of ancient learning, when he 
was abruptly summoned back to the surface-world and the business of the 
passing day, by another unexpected change in his prospects. He was not 
to have a fortune left him on this occasion—he was only to be made a 
member of Parliament. He had just time to feel astonished—and then he 
was elected member for Aldborouzh. 

This was in the year 1806, when troublesome Radicals, who would 
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0m that point, she replied, “If it could cease then, I should be convinced that it had 





out plainly, were put into prison, and a paternal aristocracy took all the 
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treuble ee the-hands of the nation- SOME POLITICAL BOOKS. ™ 


(to. whose. family Mr. Fynes. 
and thought his young 

kinsmanwould do, Mi ' too, and aecepte 
thedeke's offer forthwith, on hia. own responsibility, he wrote. to his 
came of 5 stows den cltstonp- off Aidharenge: andi the 

ntation o were, jv and t 
npe. $n, Aldhonenal- —Ah! oe good Xe Siena a | Som glorious 

times! Tears our eyes, an of fon itical re wrin; 
Rr eae tia tt. 20, me 
us. our tears (w tung -pa " to . eS 
Clinton, Although he. had. neither pa sre for Sot erg 
he was.teo henourable.a.man-not to do his. best to prepare himself for his 
new duties. With rare.andiadmirable self-denial he laid aside his classical 
studies al for the time,.and did his best; to make himself a_ useful 
member of Parliament, thinking at ayo trying his fortune as a speaker, 


but wisel . the idea on nee. and consideration. 
Though a 4 his ancient authors, Py a altogether arenes 
himself from the In his first year of senatorial life he published his 


tragedy of Solyman—but it had ne success, and ne sale. His next venture 
was of much, i he married. 

His life hitherte calm and: perous, but» it was soom to be 
treubled by the saddest and hardest of iiedieepente, In a year from his 
marriage his wife and child died; and then, in his great affliction he turned 
once more to his old mute friends, the books, for companionship and conso- 
lation. From this time his studies. were resumed: they were the studies 
whick led to the two great chronological works that made him known and 
honoured among the most learned men in England. 

He married a second time a.daughter of the Bishop of Bangor; who now 
survives-him, From this period, to the period of his death in 1852, the 
history of hislife-is the history of his.classical aequirements. His industry 


asa scholar is:something astonishing. We will give the reader one specimen 
of it, taken-at hazard from his jography. In the-year 1816 these were 
his Greek studies :— 








2726 
These 2726 pages of hard Greek are mentioned as a Jess compass of read- 


ing than he had accomplished im almost any year since his return to study. 
With this:criterion to judge by, the reader will be able to guess what a good 
year’s work amounted to; and will gain some idea of the conscientious in- 
dustry of the tseholar. Of the unwearied patience required from him 
in the prosecution of his immense labours in ancient chronology, this pas- 
sage from his Journal will be found to afford a striking example.:— 

Deeember 4.—I seem te proceed slowly. These last tem days have been consumed 
in the chronology of Philip, B.c. 359-339; a small portion of a small division of the 
work. The eleventh yearis now far advanced since the first rudiments of this labour, 
in April, 1810; and much is yet wanting to complete it. However, the recollection 
of the time for the completion of similar literary labours may console me. Wolfius 
consumed. twenty-two years in the edition of Demosthenes alone (Reiske, Pref. p. xli.). 
Wyttenbach, in 1794, had already arrived at the twenty-second year from the period 
at which he first projected an edition of Plutarch; and sixteen years more intervened 
before he published, in 1810, his first volume of annotations. Mr. Mitford has suffered 
almost forty years to elapse between the composition of his first volume and the com- 
pletion of his tenth. And Barthélemi was thirty years engaged in the preparation of 
his “ Anarcharsis.” None of these undertakings demanded more laborious research 
and compilation than is requisite fora “Civil and Literary Chronology of Greece and 
Rome,” copiously explained, and verified by the original passages of the authors. 

And could not all the years thus patiently devoted by Mr. Fynes Clinton 
and his learned predecessors to the production of classical editions, and 
books of Ghesital information, have been employed more profitably for their 
own good and for the intellectual good of humanity? This is a ques- 

ion which many an unlearned reader wil! ask—a question which we will 
leave an open one, as not arrogating to ourselves any right to decide on 
it. It-is, on the other hand, however, hardly possible for any one to read 
Mr, FPynes Clinton’s Journal without being struck by the evidence which it 
presents on the face of it of the meagreness and insufficiency of the study of 
Greek and Roman literature as the main intellectual nourishment for the 
mind of any intelligent and inquirimg man, How does Mr. Fynes Clinton 
himself, and how do we after him, trace the of his classieal studies ? 
Solely by the number: of that he contrived to toil through in each 
year. Could any man, devoting himself to the living literature of his own or 
any other nation, write a Journal of his studies without showing sympathe- 
tically their effect- on his mind and heart—without letting us guage his 
intellectual by something more than the bare record of the number 
of pages he read every day? The mechanical intellectual means by which 
classical knowledge is acquired, and the mechanical intellectual results to 
which classieal knowledge leads, when it is pursued as the muin science, 
seem te us to be made mournfully apparent in the pages of Mr. Fynes 
Clinton’s Journal. Weare the more struck with this because we have 
derived from of that Journal, unconnected: with his. classical 
studies, the highest idea of his character, as a gentle, modest, high-minded 
man, with great clearness of intellect and power of will. We do not 
undervalue the importance of the Fusti Hellenici as a monument of extraor- 
dinary learning ; but, with the highest: appreciation of Mr. Fynes Clinton's 
profound classical acquirements, we close his autobiography feeling a doubt 
in our own minds whether, in doing himself the fullest justice asa scholar, he 
might not have failed, after all, in doing himself sufficient justice as a man. 





. Clinton was: 


The. Happy Colony. By Robert Pemberton. Dedicated to the Workmen- of: 

Bribery; or, the Political Curse. By Gibson Box. R. Theobald, ean tr: 

Our Future Parliaments. By the Author of “ Taxing Made Easy,” 1850. 
C. Beck 


P ett, 
Tue book which we have placed first on this list of political Pres 
likely to obtain a place in English political libraries. As the revelation is not 
mind of a German philosopher upon that precious theme, abstract poli < 
interesting, and upon this Essay another doctrinaire, so disposed—ag inte 
of our lamented friend, John Chapman—might conveniently found one 
of speculati —such as the Westminster Review's article on the book, oon 
merits are not calculated to attract more than curiosity, and we are ov 
prised that the publisher has considered it worthy of a rank in the « 
series.” It is no doubt an excellent book for Germany, where (in 1852) it 
read with avidity; but it is a superfluous volume in the political atmosphere st 
England, where we avoid theories, and, most especially, the theories of a 
Germans, for it is observable that William Humboldt wrote this in 1791 
illustrates European progress in our celebrated century that this eXPosition of 
the evils of excessive state interference was considered Utopian in 1791, and, 
far as Germany is concerned, is a mere Utopist dissertation in 1854, " 

Mr. Homersham Cox-is almost as much of a theorist in politics as William, 
Humboldt, and, aecordingly, has failed in attempting a book which we. admit to 
be a desideratum, But while awaiting the philosopher whe will do yw; 
Delolme what Stephens has done with Blackstone, this book might usefully be 
put into circulation. It. would make a good school-boy’s bovk; and, happily, 
our public schools are beginning to understand that such ‘“ Commentaries = 
“ Blackstone” and such Essays as “ Delolme” are necessary to completethe “ His. 
tery of England.” Mr. Cox's merits are accuracy aud impartiality; in consider. 
ation of which we may forgive weak dissertation on “Representation. of 
Minorities.” 

Mr. Michelsen’s History is “not an old almanack,” but its best-pretension is 
to that class of analastic writing. As a “Doctor of Philosophy,” Mr. Michelsen 
naturally betrays an innocent ignorance of the actualities. of contemporary 
English politics; but, as in Mr. Cox’s case, we must concede to him that, 
rently because he has no opinions, he has observed great impartiality in his 
setting down of the familiar facts of the last decade. 

When will Mr. Wyld publish a map of the Utopian Continent? Mr. Pem- 
berton proffers his happy land, in a volume of touching faith im human nature, 
The land seems to be the one discovered by Mr. Robert Owen: Mr, Pemberton 
only explores it. In his preliminary remarks on the future he is.arranging, 
Mr. Pemberton says: “‘I require all the patience of the workman of Great 
Britain, that he may bear with me,” &c. Those who have patience, which 
implies time to waste, should read Mr. Pemberton. Those who cannot 
spare time may take our word that the beneficence of Mr. Pemberton entitles 
him to every respect—and, we may add, every one’s good wishes. Forwho 
would decline to be one of his “‘ Happy Colonists ?” 

Mr. Box (unintentionally answering the theoretical challenging, of the. anti- 
thetical Cox) appears to be published by the Maidstone Reform Association, 
“ This little work,” says the author, “ owes its origin to a stern conviction that 
some such effort was necessary,” &c.; and there is, throughout, the indication 
of a. mind at oncethoroughly in earnest and thoroughly practical. The pointis 
in this sentence :— 

Important as.we deem the ballot we attach still greater importance to a proper 
adjustment of the franchise; for the principal cause of all this mischief is to be found 
in the smallness of constituencies, not as yet having been too bulky for individual 
poekets or club purses. Those who glory in the preseat mode of contesting elections, 
seem to exult in the idea that alteration is impossible; that the franchise only regu- 
lates the price and does not affect the principle; in support of which they triumph- 
antly quote the Reform Bill of 1882, as having only increased the evil it wasto have 
suppressed. But that reform bill, though an alteration of the franchise, was not a 
proper adjustment of it, its framer having clung tenaciously to a false prineiple— 
political favouritism. It conferred privileges without reference to claims. Abandon- 
ing the dictates of justice, it threw the tremendous responsibilities of limited antho- 
rity upon the shifting basis of accident, and madly transferred the principle of 
accountability to “ stocks and stones.” How was it to be expected that such ascheme 
would operate ? 

The writing is very diffuse, and some of it is foolish, as in the attack on 
“party” while there is a constant appeal to the working man to stand by his 
class. To that class the author belongs ; and it is a pleasant sign of the times 
that there are. working men who can “turn out” such sinewy political essays. 

A man who thinks that taxing can be made easy is not likely to be a sal 
guide in politics, and the writer (Mr. T. Furnivall) of the pamphlet which we 
have placed last on our list is open to the objection that, as his premisesare 
' rather impossible, his conclusions are not very practical, 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher, §e., $e. By Henry Mayhew. Author of 

“ London Labour and the London Poor.” Bogue 
Tuts is indeed the era of children’s books. Mr, Mayhew has produced one of 
the most charming and useful little works we have seen for a long time, The 
principles of natural science are explained so simply, so thoroughly, and withal 
in so interesting a manner, that the book really bridges over the usually formid- 
able gulf between “instructive” and “amusing” books. To the thoughtful and 
inquiring child it will be a precious possession. 





True Stories for Children from Ancient History. Tallant and Allen. 
The stories are commonplace, and we especially dislike the moral whichis 
perpetualiy tagged to them. 


A Winter Wreath of Summer Flowers. By 8. G. Goodrich. Tritbner and Co. 
Mr. Goodrich, the original Peter Parley (none others are genuine), has-writtet 

| a very pleasant book for young people, which bears the elegant name of “& 

| Winter Wreath of Summer Flowers.” ‘The writing is of that description 

| calls for approbation rather than for criticism; but the illustrations, soll, 

| beautifully coloured, call for more than usual recognition. 
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BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 


British Mi comprising a General Account of their Steucture, 

APiapeloe, Tietord i ectaeasek General Distribution By me Stark, 
Lovell. Reeve. 
British Conehol' a Familiar Hi the Molluscs inhabiting the British 
_: By George Hesttingham amare 9 A Lowell. Reeve. 
Finet Steps in. Economic Botany, for the Use of Students; being an Abridgment of 
Economic Botany. By Thomas Croxen Archer. Lovell Reeve. 
Th -Colonial Almanack for the Year 1855. Adam and Charles Black. 
Sinnets of Cambridge Life. By William Nind, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 
Enidenees as to the Religious Working of the Common Schools in. the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with a Preface. By the Hon. Edward Twisleton, late Chief Commis- 
sioner of Poor-laws in Lreland. James Ridgway. 


Quiet Heart. By the Author of “ Kattie Stewart.” 
Th William Blackwood and Sons. 


inty. of Christianity: a Sketch. By aLayman. Thomas Constable and Co, 
‘An Entirely New System of Conjugation, by which the Principle of all the Freneh Verbs. 
can be understood in a few Hours, with numerous Practical Examples. Second 


Edition. By Mons. Mariot de Beauvoisin. Effingham Wilson. 
The. Royal Gallery of Art, Ancient and Modern, Fdited by S. C. Hall, F.S.A., &e- 
(Part L.) P. and D. Colnaghi and Co 


Time and Truth Reconciling the Moral and Religious World to Shakspeare. 
W. Kent and Co. 
The Native Races of the Russian Empire. By R.G. Latham, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
Hippolyte Bailliére. 
Poetical, Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (annotated Edition of the English Poets). Edited 
by Robert Bell. John W. Parker and Son, 
The English Cyclopedia, a New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Conducted by 
Charles Knight. Bradbury and Byans. 
Manwalof Givil Law, for the Use of Schools, and more especially of Candidates for the 
Givil Service. Consisting of an Epitome in English of the Institutes of Justinian. 
By E R. Humphreys, LL.D. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
A'Phird Gallery of Portraits. By George Gilfillan. James Hogg. 
Literary Addresses delivered at various Popular Institutions. (Second series.) 
Richard Griffin and Co. 
Pour Years:at the Court of Henry XIII. Selection of Despatches written by the Venetian 
Ambassador, Sebastian Giustinian : and addressed to the Signory of Venice, Jan. 12, 
1515, to. July 26,1519. Translated by Rawdon Brown. 2 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
A‘ New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning French, upon the System most used on 
the Continent, for the Study of Languages ; with Numerous Exercises and Examples, 
Tiuatrative ofevery Rule. By E. Husson. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
A Practical Treatise on the Diseases peculiar to Women. Illustrated by Cases derived 
from Hospital and Private Practice. By Samuel Aswell, M.D., &c. (8rd edition.) 





Samuel Highley, 

A Shetch-of the Rise and Progress of Christianity. By Robert William Mackay, M.A. 
(Chapman's Quarterly Series.) John Chapman, 
The Neweomes : Memoirs of a most Respectable Family, Edited by Arthur Pen- 
dennis, Esq. Bradbury and Evans. 
The Martins of Cro’ Martin. By Charles Lever. No. 1. Chapman and Hall. 
The Art Journal. No. LXXII. George Virtue and Co. 
Our Friend: a Monthly Miscellany. John Farquhar Shaw, 
The Parlour Library: Maurice Furnay, The Soldier of Fortune. By the Author of 
“ Sir James Carew.” Thomas Hedgsen. 
Talés of Flemish Life. By Hendrik Conscience. Thomas Constable. 





Che Arts. 


HIGH ART OF A NEW KIND. 

Pittures. of Life and Character. From the Collection of Mr. Punch. By John 

Leech, Bradbury and Evans, 
Twene are certain people who, reading first the title of this article and then the 
name-of the picture-book selected as the subject of review, will be apt to inquire 
indignantly whether the writer is in jest or in earnest who associates the words 
“High Art” with the name of John Leech. Such persons may be assured at 
theontset that we are certainly in earnest. We believe High Art to be the 
Art which most directly and comprehensibly appeals to the largest number of 
intelligent people of all classes. We will accept no narrower definition than 
this, We will by no means consent to have High Art limited to sacred or pro- 
fane history—to canvases of greater or less size—to figures with bearded faces, 
thick legs, flowing robes, and gesticulating arms—to angels sitting on clouds, 
0m tonymphs and satyrs drunkenly hopping in a classical country-dance. 

High Art genuinely appeals to some real sympathy or other—or it is not 
High Art at all. Such a picture as Nicholas Poussin’s famous Bacchanalian 
Composition in our National Gallery is, in our estimation, Low Art; because, 
though it might address itself legitimately enough to Pagan spectators a 

years or so before Christ, it could address itself legitimately to no man, 

Woman, or child, inhabiting any civilised country in any Christian period. 
& picture as Wilkie’s “Distraining for Rent” is, in our estimation, 

High Art, because it does address itself legitimately to the largest number 
of sympathies. For the same reason, and to get nearer to the present day and 
subject; we think Mr. Millais’ “Order of Release” High Art; Mr. Frith’s 
“Ramagate Sands” High Art; and Mr. Leech’s “ Pictures from Punch” High 
Att—because in various ways, and with various degrees of merit and useful- 
Ness, they address.themselves directly and naturally to the largest number of 
sympathies. High Art affects us by genuine means (as in Mr. Millais’ picture), 
Ompleases'us by genuine means (as in Mr. Frith’s picture and in Mr. Leech’s 
woodcuts). These notions are, no doubt, highly heretical, according to the canon- 
18¥s of Art, as established by great critics, lecturers, and writers in guide-books- 








But the thinking publie.is beginning te doubt those laws-in some places, and to 
defy them altogether in others; and we have the honour of siding most cordially, 
with the thinking public. 

When we have said that.Mr. Leech’s Book contains all his.best contributions. 
to Puxeh.for some years past, exelusive of the political picture-satires—we have» 
so far as our readers are concerned, pronounced its eulogium. Mr. Leeeh has 
made the public thoroughly appreciate his rare and admirable faculty as an 
artist. He has-honestly, earned his reputation, and he has done. well to show: 
how he has. earned.it, by the present collection of lis works—necessarily scat-. 
tered over too wide a surface in the serial pages.of Punch. These “ Pictures of 
Life and Charaeter,” are within their own limits, a.social history. of England im: 
the nineteenth century: If Mr. ’s famous and much-borrowed New 
Zealander should desire to know what English life was like in its lighter 
in the year 1850, Mr, Leech's “pictures” would be the very book to 
him to his heart’s content. At every page we turn. over, we 
fresh exemplification of the: artist’s delicate perception of the most 
peculiarities.to illustrate in the manners and the follies. of his 
aecurate observation, the delicacy of taste, the truth to na 
mirable freedom from exaggeration, the exquisite ——— 

val little 
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beauty, the graceful gaicty and genial humour, which ha 
make Mr. Leech’s.designs in Punch some of the most popular 
England, appear to greater advantage than ever in their new and 
form. Here is the genuime comedy which reflects. the manners of 
lightly and gaily, but always truly—which points. out our 
humouredly, and shows us little peculiarities in our manners, 
habits which we never thought of before. Is not the man w 
this—and who can bring to the doing- it such practical knowl 
vocation that his slightest out-of-doors background shall be a charming li 
landscape viewed only. by itself—a thorough artist, thengh he may not use 
paint, or write “R. A,” after his name? Surely he is; and surely also, if 
Geuulne comedy drown wlth shegenell set he oonsidensd Hligh Ast ie galading 
genuine y drawn with t il must be consi igh Art in 

—and may be boldly called so. 
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SALE OF OWEN JONES’ ILLUMINATED WORKS. 
Tne last occasion for purchasing the illustrated and illuminated works by Owen 
Jones will occur the week after next, at the Auction-rooms of Mr. 
The remainder of the books will then be sold, and after that the collector will 
have to depend upon the chance of a secondary sale. This is more than a.com- 
mercial transaction. There is scarcely any important public proceeding in con- 
nexion with art on which Owen Jones has not put the stamp of his hand; and the. 
entire stage of art belonging. to the time in which we live, may be said to derive 
much of its thought and colour from this artist. He is, of course, particularly to 
be found in his own works; in his account of the progress of illumination 
during the middle ages; in his elaborate Monograph of the Alhambra, ex! i 
to some hundreds of plates, coloured and illuminated with gold. These have 
been works, not only of speculation, but of love. Owen Jones has buried him- 
self deep in the Medieval Library of Art; he has spent months in the Alhambra; 
he has studied nature in its application to art; and in many a quaint rich draw- 
ing he has adorned familiar texts with artistic finishes. He caught the Medieval 
spirit so completely, that he is an artist of that day living in our own. He 
possesses all the earnestness of early art, but adds to it the aecomplishments of. 
a more enlightened age. A time will come when the works of Owen Jones. will 
be regarded by collectors as.the gems of Benvenuto Cellini, or the celebrated, 
articles of a more common jewellery which have acquired an historical favour. 





THE ROYAL GALLERY OF ART. 


Tuts is the first-part of a series of engravings copied from the private collections 
of the Queen and Prince Albert at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, and 
Osborne. The entire series, it would appear from a published list in a 

volume, will comprise 123 engravings, some of them from pictures of conateeiaae, 
mark, and the whole notable, as containing a large proportion of works by living 
artists of the English school. The engravings in the first number are taken 
from Dyce’s “ Virgin Mother” —the Virgin and Child; Clarkson Stanfield’s 
“Royal Yacht off Mount St. Michael”—a view of that oft-portrayed place, the 
foreground enlivened by shipping in Stanfield’s most animated manner; and 
Reynolds’ portrait.of the “ Duchess of Devonshire.” The subjects are all well 
known; the engravers have excellently caught the manner of the artist: Dyce’s 
broad Roman style, inclined slightly to the pre-Raphzlite; Reynolds’ water- 
colour manner, with effects produced by strong dashes of dark and light; and 
Stanfield’s exact portraiture, are conveyed into the line-engraving, with a striking 
felicity of imitation, and much freedom of colour. The collection may take its 
rank with some of the best specimens of such engravings in the received style, 
Subsequent numbers must include works of greater mark in themselves. 

There is one clause in the conditions of publication that may be useful in a 
trading point of view, but which appears to us to be unworthy of a “reyal” 
publication, and totally inconsistent with the profession in the statement of the 
“grounds” on which “ this work recommends itself to public patronage.” The 
work, we are told, will be issued only to subscribers, and when the stipulated 
number of impressions are taken from the plate, the steel will be cut down and 
the writing altered, so as to secure a certainty that every copy shall be a sub- 
scriber’s; which, from its inevitably becoming scarce, must increase in value, 
This is true, commercially; but the value of a work of art consists, not in ite 
exchangeable price, but in the qualities of the thing. A great work of Raphael’s 
would not be diminished in its intrinsic value, though it were multiplied a 
million-fold; just as-the life-producing power in any given boiled fowl would be 
exactly the same though there were a fowl in every man’s pot, as Henry the 
Fourth wished. It is a very spurious kind of value which arises from an 
artificially produced rarity; but the manner in which the rarity.is created, in 
the present instance, is inconsistent with the first of the “grounds” set forth of 
“recommendation to public patronage,” “as the Private Collection of her- 
Majesty the Queen and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who graciously and 
most generously bestowed this privilege, that the public generally may be enabled 
to enjoy the Art-treasures they have collected.” Now, theenj t would be 
“extended” if a copy of this work were placed in every of the 
country. We leave the editor to reconcile the first “ground” with his.second 





“ condition,” and the latter with the personal benevolence that must be diffused. 
from her Most Gracious Majesty to every one of her subjects. 
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—A CO: AL COUNTESS. France 
LYCEUM nes sees China” in its endurance of tragedies. A review of Melee pe * intele 


Tax Game of Speculation is becoming as customary at the opening of a Lr- ; inti “gg ai oe appeared 
crum season as the “Here we are” of a transpoptine clown at the first blush theatrical paki oe. Qoeied One er Ae lig am fh the 
of his transformation. It is received ne. eee ra Ty eoiely re ew | Which Jason declares that he shall marry Creusa, is written to the very soon 
with whom “affairs are bad in the City” were evidently prepared to take Mr. | y¢,demoiselle Rachel; we can see and hear her as we read. But the on 
Charles Mathews into partnership, whilst Miss Oliver doubtless suggested by no means original, and we began to think of Pollio and Grisi i he ; 
similar thoughts to younger men. The second piece, at the re-opening on Monday | .°4 o¢ Norma. Indeed, we are half inclined to ree in 
night, was new. Mr. Mathews merged from a British speculator into @ director to set M. Legouvé’s Médée to Bellini’s music. It w aie Wel musical 
Parisian nobleman, disguised as a footman. He is the Marquis de Bilbrac, and | tive than Norma. M. Legouvé has attempted a contrast po the more effeg- 
has go struck a lady I blow bo be ball on the preceding even- | half-savage woman and the fickleness of the gay and civilised ech 
ee ey ae ea — Po be the “lady” of the Regent, vanished, trast, which if not antique, is an adroit concession to the manners of our cen = 
in order to escape the Bastille. In his own livery he gets himself engaged by |The last scene is dexterously contrived to elude the canon of Horace’s A, 
= widowed but — countess oe: Talbot), and se conducts himself with | po orieg— 8 

e usual amount of eccentricity. f course he defeats the love of an elderly | “ » 
baron. Itthen appears that the blow was given to the Countess, and not to the : coon pale iyi tracidet, 
lady of the Regent; and the Countess (disguised in her turn) under pretence of | On the English stage the murder of the children would have been a 
asserting her own cause, fights a duel with the Marquis to prove his courage, | horror. In this respect, perhaps, M. Legouvé and Horace are right. Al 
which had been assailed. His courage is subsequently exemplified on the Baron | M. Legouvé's Medce deserved a better fate, and a more amiable man than the 
(Mr. Baker), who is wounded—the position of the wound, and the grimaces of  4uthor does not exist, we believe, in France. 
the receiver, being equally coe age ser The next discovery is that = Countess 
is an old flame of the Marquis, who _ by marriage, raised herself from the! Madile. Sophie Cruvelli’s return to the stage was a severe trial i 
office of cook in the service of the Marquis’s aunt. Happiness—for two of the | and an oun the fashionable world in Paris. When she pcb hes ae 
three characters, at least—is the result. The piece is taken, not too forcibly, | down the Staircase in the second act of the H ots the silence of the oan 
from the French, and is altogether so amusing that we are not inclined to be | was ominous. ‘The first words of the Queen, addressing Valentine, 
angry with little inconsistencies which we never observed in the “houses of | “ Dis-moi 


the great.” B Quel est le résultat de ton hardi voyage ?” 
| were received with a roar of laughter, and from that moment Madlle. Cruvelli 


We mentioned a fortnight since that M. Legouvé had carried Medea into , “** Secure. Still, when —— the second and third acts, there was a 
Court again, by an attempt to compel M. Arstne Houssaye, the director of the | P®US¢ than usual, and at length the curtain was raised and the réyisseur alone 
| appeared with his three traditional curtseys and all the icy decorum of 


Tueatre Francais, to resume the rehearsals of the tragedy which M. Hous- | theatrical apologiser, a shudder of sarcastic indignation ran through the 


ay 


Ples FETS PEEPS LEP gat te pprerzoee | L 
















































































saye, being @'accord with Mademoiselle Rachel, and protected by the Govern- | yu stalls as if dous “sell” : Ay: , CavT 
ment, obstinately declined to do, notwithstanding a decision in favour of M. ~ . elie ptundhonlibes pone a Bree Were Coming. Ah! il ne manquait que PpouLt 
Legouvé, as against Mademoiselle Rachel. We regret to observe that M. Legouvé | - - ld Nese ae uret an vm —— box.” Stole away again! as we AFI 
was defeated on the second occasion by an administrative quibble: he had not | § ‘ld: acy. Bate ao ne re . . th t was only an apology for M. Obin’s EE 
applied for the authorisation of the Minister to commence rehearsals. The | oe ; quer at shook the house again with laughter. And so, al- owt 
result is, that this much-suffering tragic writer has appealed from the caprices | #0U8h Valentine said— ; 2 and ine 
of the tragédienne and of the Minister to the reading public—supposing such a “ De Nevers a promis de refuser ma main,” bandas 
public to exist. We should be disposed to consider the public who read tra- | it is now pretty certain that M. le Baron V—— has promised to accept the teplicat 
gedies just now on the somewhat ancient subject of Medea, rather a limited and , hand of Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli at the end of the season ’55. 
| P PALL } 
FALL In THE Prick or Breap.—The bakers gene- | Jackson, Lombard-street, City, shipowner and merchant— | at 75s., cost and freight to London or East Coast. of Fo 
rally, throughout the metropolis, have reduced the price | JAMES Bacu, Ludlow, auctioneer— JAMES GAUKROGER, all descriptions has continued to decline slightly cake PR 
» : Z : | TiTus GAUKROGER, and WILLIAM SLATER, Hebble End | Oats support Monday’s prices with tolerable firmness, but ba ioage 
of bread a halfpenny in the 4Ib. loaf; the price now is | ij), Yorkshire, cotton-spinners—WILLIAM LITTLEJOHN | there is a slow sale, and for cargoes coming on demurrage which 1 
84d. and 9d. for seconds, and from 9d. to 11d. for best | Dowrz, Manchester, tailor—Cuarizs PaRKER and EDWIN | 6d. less must be taken. Beans are firm. Peas are ‘drooping. ens 
bread — Northampton, yn — a, a 8 The French markets continue to rise. oe 
CreyrraL AssociaTion.—Wipows AND OrpHans.— | Y4MES SALDING, King's Armis-place, ent-road, has- establi 
P . . " fact — d Jam on, Stock- 
The obnoxious Rule 14, respecting unrecognised wives of ee ee nna tend” eS BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WERE. purcha: 
soldiers has been expunged. Major Powys’ occupation ee __(CLosin@ Prices.) Retai 
is gone. ; St | Sat. \Dfon. Tues.| Wed. Thur ; 
Deatu or Murap I —In a rebellion of the Servians, Commercial Aitnirg. Bank a 209) | 209 200 | 210 200 U 
Murad found the termination of his glory and of his 3 per Cent. Red. ....| a | 903 | 89§ 90: ps 
life. The Turks gained in 1839 a decisive victory on x f éperCent.Con.An.' 92§ | 92 914 91 - ho 
the Amselfeld in Servia; but after the end of the battle, BRIAEX SARERT an aad ng i aeregroonga Console for Account; 8H | 98h) S16 | 91d | Retail 
Murad fell by the hand of a ‘ nalts ty m Friday Evening, December 1, 1354. 34 per Cent. An. aS Fe Pee nee Se | se 
x by © b Servian e, Dy name | Consoxs, on the whole, during the week, have ruled flatter | New 24 per Cents...| ...... | ...... socces |” evveve | senehe 
Milosh Kobilowitch, under circumstances which bear a| than was anticipated jast Saturday. Parliament having | Long Ans. 1860.......| ...... |45-16, 49 45-16 45-16 FY 
most romantic tinge. The Sultan was going over the | been called for the probable end o finding means to carry | India Stock............ 230 | 233 a... 230 | L 
field of Vat@la: socompautel by Kis Visier, in order to on the war, the embodiment of the militia, &c. &c., besides | Ditto Bonds, £1000; 7 | 10 © ...... 1 WT csp and othe 
e, accompauled Dy ? the still vexed question of the German Powers, all these | Ditto, under £1000| 7 | 10 i oe ii Governn 
gaze on the multitude of victims who had fallen before | considerations make the Funds very flat, aud nothing but | Ex. Bills, £1000......| 3p | 3p 3 6 | 6! 6 Tequire ¢ 
his prowess. He remarked after a while, “It would be | the coming dividend would keep them up at all. Railways Ditto, £500... 6p CD | cree 3 | 6 6 Retail, 
strange, were my dream of last night to come true. I Qa a 1 eat agg = I ay Eg Ditto, Small . 6p| 6p 6 6/| 6] 6 Tul 
saw myself murdered. by an hostile hand. But,” he —= quietly, although there must have been some very FOREIGN FUNDS. 
added, ‘‘ dreams are the creation of the fancy ; it cannot | heavy losers on the Bull accountin Turkish Scrip. Rumours | (Last OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING to be te 
be possible.” This was heard by a Servian, who lay | are about that a new Turkish loan to @ greater extent than HURSDAY EVENING.) {among | 
among the dead, but had not yet expi end he -ccn- heretofore, and to include the last three millions, with a} Brazilian Bonds .......... 97 | Russian Bonds, 5 ton of t] 
pired, - | guarantee from France and Englaud for the due payment | Buenos Ayres 6 nts. as 
Juded that the Sul i ; aud e y’ per Cnts Cents 1822 ......0.00000 choicest 
cluded that the Sultan stood before him. Collecting his | of the interest, is in course of agitation. Mining shares are | Chilian 3\per Cents....... 73 | Russian 44 per Cents... 87 Majesty 
last desparing energies, he rose suddenly and stabbed the | utterly neglected. General Screws were dull yesterday, |} Danish 5 per Cents......._.... | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 18} : 
Sultan. The Servian was of course cut to jieces, but google having fancied erroneously that the lost steamer, the | Ecuador Bonds mepconcescee 3} | Spanish Committee Cert. Retail, 
- ns Pratt Pp vince, had not been bought by the Government; but it is | Mexicar r Ce Jou nave 
he Sultan also ; “ ! 13 per Cents.... 21 | of Coup. not fun....... nareen 
the Sultan expired within two hours. Before he} piain that the Screw Company has not only sold the said | Mexi ly UI 
; 3 e exican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 34 per Cents. ... F 
died, however, he ordered the execution of Lazarus, the | vessel but also received payment, 105.0000. The severe losses | Acc, Nov. 30 ......0...... 21} Belgian 44 per Cents... .. Th 
captured King of Servia.— Turkey. By Sir George | #t.seain the Euxine, although wanting absolute confirma- | Portuguese 5 per Cents. 434 | Dutch 2} per Cents....... the lou: 
Larpent. — formed part of the reasons for the depression of | Portuguese 3 p. Cents. .... | Dutch 4perCent. Certif far the 
Consols opened this morning at 91, 92, have since been plete, fre 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. done at 91}, and close at four o’clook at 914, § for account, 92 OYAL OLYMPIC THEA TRE. street, oc 
Tueoda poe = _ time. Turkish Scrip 6 per cent. Russian Fives, Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 
y, Decem ° 1p Vee rmances com- 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—THomas Hoveurton, pn Wika thee bartten a tied icra = “ 
Manchester emg Caledonians, 59, 60; Eastern Counties, 11, 114; Great THE BEULAH SPA our snug 
BANKRUPTS. — Rictarp WAIsTRLL, Noble-street, | Northern, 87, 88; A stock, 73, 74; B stock, 123,125; Great| 1. - - F ar 
wareho seman - HENRY MARKINFIELD ApPEY, Old Bond- | Western, 69}, 693; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 703, 714;| ,, Principal Characters by Messrs. A. Wigan. ‘oy a 
street, bookseller—GrorGgE Day, Providence-buildings, New | London and Brighton, 104, 106; London and South-Western, | Robson, H. Cooper; Miss Marston, Mrs. A. Wigan. Mrs. selection 
Kent-road, builder—WitttaM PEACOCK, Bridge-row, whole- | 973, 98}; Midlands, 66j, 674; Berwicks, 72, 74; York and | #lan, and Miss Julia St. George. Futvoye 
{ sale clothier—James Scort, Trinity-square, Tower-hill,} North, 50, 51; Oxford, Wolverhampton, and Worcester, After which the comic drama of ing every 
int! ship chandler—Joun TUuLLocK FisHeEr, Pliastow, Essex, | 29,31; South-Eeastern, 57}, 584; Antwerp and Rotterdam, THE FIRST NIGHT Pine 
ist Auctioneer—James Jounson, Wimbledon, Surrey, builder | 6, 64 ; Eastern of France, 30}, 30}; Luxembourg, 34, 4; erage ecg H —- 
tt —Grorce Parry, jun, Willenhall Staffordshire, iron-| Paris and Lyons, 173, 18; pm.; Paris and Orleans, 44, 46;| _ Characters by Messrs. A. Wigau, Leslie, Gladstone, 3- UT 
wal monger—JosgPH PARTRIDGE, Tipton, corn factor—HENRY | Paris and Rouen, 36,38; Namur and Liege, 6},7; Western, | Cooper, Miss Julia St. George, aud Miss E. Ormonde. to 
iii SAMUEL PARKER, Birmingham, liceused victualler—JosEPH | of France, 4, 5 pm.; Great Western of Canada, 164, 173;| To conclude with the new farce called more eas 
ah Feeyy, Birkenhead, eatinghouse-keeper — ALEXANDER | Agua Frias, j, 14; Brazil Imperial, 2}, 3; St. John del Rey, A BLIGHTED BEING. Retail 
} HILtyarp, Liverpool, ale merchant—Joun Fopen, Liver- | 32, 34; Linares, 8}, 94; Pontgibeaud, 154, 16}; South Aus- In which Mr. F. Robso: ill Whole: 
ant pool, grocer—WricHt BENTLEY, Oldham, ironfounder— | tralian, 3 1-16, 5 1-16 pm.; Peninsulas, ¢ pm.; Wallers, §. § ; a ea ee. Bs m Wat apps. Golden-s 
j oun EntTWISLE, Carlisle, builder. Australiasian Bank, 77, 80; Chartered Bank of Australia, City, 22 
| SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. - C. M. Herperr, Ardri-| 22, 22) x. all; Oriental Bank, 36, 38; Union Bank of} \gR. ALBERT SMITH has the honour Paris, : 
poe a civil engineer—T. BigGak, Paisley, manu- | Australia, 67, 69; Australian Agricultural, 35, 37; Crystal M ‘announce that his ASCENT of MONT BLANC will — 
po gy ge s ms w, ——s gy co ewes 24, Bi Sonal ouew a me ave North British | RR-OPEN FOR THE SEASON, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, RUE 
, Sti . Woo er—W. MACKAY. een, | Australasian, .; Scottish Australi 18: , 2 r 
’ es. BunTos and D. THomson, Glasgow, | South Australian Land 33, 35. ustralien Investment, 14, 14; | on MONDAY BVENING, DBOSMBER érs, 1066 THE 
chants. Established is al 
BANKRUPTOY eatin. sais TAYLOR WAR CORD MAR ye ET. . jag ph ah py Literary Institu x _ 
REN, MATTHEW WARREN, and CHARLES DENROCHE. Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Dec. 1. | tion and Club House, including Library and Lynedy-> effects) ji 
} Cardiff, builders. ° The aly 1 7 youn - been moderate, yet | Lectures, Ce. os helmed per ty, ba boom. the body 
rices » wit t, eve’ ivi 7 } , Dining, r, 5m . ; 
} BANKRUPTS.—Writ1aa Warts, Cowes, Isle of Wight, | any quotable extent A fow Baltic cargoes have arrived, and | Subscription, ‘Two Guineas’ a Year. One Guines Hal the Moe: 
|] druggist—JaMES THoMas Snow, Pollen-street, Hanover- | forthe best kinds of old Wheat there has been some little | Year. ourteen Shillings a Quarter. No Entrance Fee. worn d 
in uare, Middlesex, butcher—Joux Upson, Bexley Heath, | demand. The quantity now in granary in London is very | Cards of Membership, dating from the 1st of December, sf the "Trus 
ent, boot_and shoemaker—Ropert Apams, Liverpool, | trifling: so that with some demand from Ireland and the | now ready. A full Prospectus and a list of Lectures may be ; the circu 
merchant—Epwarp JoNgEs, Chester, timber-merchant — | West it of Engiand, for old Biack Sea Wheat, the value | had on application. being 
Berry Baroy, Henry WILLIAM KNowLes, and _ JamBs | of this description if fully maintained. For Odessa Ghirka Lecture, Thursday, Dee. 7, C. Charles, Esq.. on Burlesqu® Piceadill 
Heywortu, Bacup, Lancaster, manufacturers— RoBERT | Wheat, which was sold last week at 74s. as much as 76s. | To commence at 8 o'clock. Members free. BLAS 
RoBiInson, Manchester, heen see eel Bak- | has been paid, and other parcels are now held at 77s. aud 78s. HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary: VI 
rHoLomew, Chichester, Sussex, cabinet-maker—Ropert | Stettin Wheat é6llbs. on passage is offered at 72s. Rostock | 37, Arundel-street, Strand. i iG of 
textur 
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HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 





STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 

Congou Tea, 28. 8d., 2s. 10d., and 3s. TON’S. He has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS, which are 
Tea. 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass 

Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 

der $s. 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. and Mattresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, 18s.; Portable 

ne Gunpowder, 4s 8d. Folding Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
Pearl Gunpowder, 5s. fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from — 


., and 1s. 3d. 

1s Ite ‘Best West India Coffee, 1s. 4d. 

pplied at market prices. mg 
pe carriage free by our own vans, if within 
Teas, coffees, and spices sent carriage free to 
railway station or market-town in England, if to the 

wiye of 408. or upwards, by 
and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
hire City, London.—Our large consignments of 
French and Spanish Fruits are in very fine condition 


and Cots, from 2ls.each. Handsome ornamental Iron 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 2/. 19s. to 13/. 13s. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, introduced 

20 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED 
by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond 
all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver 
that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from 





ow on show at our Warehouse, 8, King | Teal silver. 
Bi et a toe prices, see general Price Current, Fiddle pat . King’s 
putt free on application. erry | Pattern. “Pattern Pattern. 
o LOVERS OF FISH. Tea Spoons, per dozen ...... 18s. 268. 32s. 
real Yarmouth Bloaters for @s~packageincluded.| Dessert Spoons 7)". Bus. “aa Ss 
above forw: O parts on receipt of penny sen “ ; ‘ 
bw — , or P.O. O. (preferred) for the amount. — — > RE bo 56s. og 


ya iain address, county, and_ nearest station.—Address, 
Thomas Lettis, jun., fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 


——— 


at EUREKA COLOURED SHIRI- 


Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., 
portionate prices. All kinds 
patent process. 

CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 


at pro- 
of re-plating done by the 





ING is now ready, in 200 different patterns. Speci- Fiddle, Thread. King’s. 
mens in varied colours sent post free on receipt of six Table Spoons and Forks, 
stamps. full size, per dozen...... 12s, 28s. 30s. 
FORD'S COLOURED EUREKA SHIRTS, Six for 27s. Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. ... 218. ... 268. 
FORD'S WHITE EUREKAS, best quality, Six for 40s. ; TI EINE co cnsccossannessontnnse 5s. lls. 12s. 


second quality, Six for 3is.; if washed ready for use, 2s. AS CHANDELIERS and BRACKETS. 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in Private 
Houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect 
from all the various manufacturers all that is New and 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapted to 
offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have 
some designed expressly for him; these are now ON SHOW 
in one of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and present, for 
novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assort- 
ment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices propor- 
tionate with those which have tended to make his Esta- 
blishment the largest and most remarkable in the king- 
dom, viz., from 12s. 6d. (two light) to 16/. 


| [AMPs of all SORTS and PATTERNS. 
PRESENTS. - It would be impossible to enumerate the | 44 The Largest, as well as the Choicest, Assortment in 
enormous variety of articles, both valuable and inexpensive, | existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERATEUR, 
which may be inspected daily at this Establishment. All | PALMER’S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and other 
aarked in plain figures. Illustrated Catalogues sent | LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 

on ‘ion. newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 

It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent | and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether | TON’S, and they are arranged in one large room, so that 

ori therwise. } =: > = —_ — a selected. 
si wer eal French Colza Oil, 4s. 9d. per gallon. 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Be ak-stree “s Palmer’s Candles, 9d., 9$d., aud 10d. per Ib. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the shop, de- 
voted solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
| and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads and bedding), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 


Cavrion.-—Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, “38, 
POULTRY, LONDON,” without which none are genuine, 
eee tlre cetaceans 

FFECTUAL SUPPORT FOR VARI- 
E COSE VEINS.—This elastic and compressing stocking, 
or article of any other required form, is pares, light, 
and inexpensive, and easily drawn on without lacing or 
bandaging. Instructions for measurement and prices on 
and the articles sent by post from the Manu- 
facturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Reideenncene———— 


FUTVOXE’s WEDDING and BIRTHDAY 














UTVOYE’S GOLD and SILVER 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture. The 
tested qualities of these articles are of themselves 

t to insure the approbation of a discerning public. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 








UTVOYE’S DRESSING CASES for| money returned for every article not approved of. 

LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, | ™OUey returne 44. “ “ 
aodother choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas. Also, their | . 39, Yet shor o sot ¢ as pg Te 
Goverament DESPATCH BOXES are too well known to | 2804.3: NEWMAN-S REET; and 4 and 5, 4 

Tequire comment. ACE. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 

UTVOYE’S PAPIER MACHE.—The| 
superior qualities of these articles need only be seen | 
to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact | 
{among the aristocracy and nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the 
ton of the original Inventor of this beautiful work, whose 
specimens are in possession of her most gracious 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


| YREPARED for Medicinal Use in the Loffoden 
Isles, er ry © and put to the Test of Chemical Ana- 
| lysis. Prescribed by eminent Medical Men as the most 
effectual REMEDY for CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
| ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, some DISEASES of 
the SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
—effecting a cure or alleviating suffering much more rapidly 
than any other kind. 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


The great difficulty of obtaining genuine and good Cod 

. . | Liver ae nae — a = a ~ ng 
INTS -_ | acknowledged remedial virtues, and precluded many suffer- 

ggg eager cai Site | ing pn = realising the beneficial effects of this truly 

season, valuable medieine. 
cur snug fireplaces, we are apt to feel the want of some-| Dr. Dg Jonau’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil is of the best 
a ae earths Seat a inact, | hind and finest quali, eog extracted tram, the res, of 
» ) se— Gadus Callarias, ie: - 

selection, should visit the extensive Show Rooms of Messrs. the erent Galeny of the oe NA sles—by a process yielding 
Fatvoye and Co., where they have the privilege of examin- | g much larger proportion of iodine, phosphate of lime, 

ing everything, whether customers or otherwise. volatile acid, the elements of the bile, and other essential 

———— — ——-—— serene ee - a in ——— and 

J r TOVETLT < Newfoundland, which, by their mode of preparation, are 
Fe TVOY E *S PARISIAN N OV ELT ar deprived in a great measure of their active elements. 

toujours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 100 guineas, may he well-merited celebrity of Dr. Ds JonG@u’s Oil is 

“hel 1 eee a ee. Besk-strect | attested by its extensive use in France, Germany, Holland, 

» 154, ent-s . e - : sti ; 
Wholesale and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street, 


y 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
UTVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. | 


The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to | 
the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by 
far t importers. 500 of the most elegant and 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- | 
street, corner of Beak-street. 








Belgium, and Italy; by numerous spont testi: 
| from eminent members of the faculty and scientific che- 





tage Qn mists of Euro reputation, and, since its recent intro- 
¥, 22, Great Winchester-street. | duction into this country, by the marked confidence as well 


as great success with which it has been prescribed by 
| medical practitioners. i 
In many instances where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil 
had been taken with little or no benefit, it has produced 
= immediate relief, arrested disease, and restored 
ealth. 
Sold in London by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, 
Strand, Dr. De Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and 
Agents for the United Kingdom and the British Posses- 
| sions, and sent by them, CARRIAGE FREE, to all parts of 
town. 
May be obtained, in the Country, from respectable Che- 
mists and Vendors of Medicine. Should any difficulty be 
experienced in procuring the Oil, Messrs. ANSAR, HaARFORD, 


34, Rue de Rivoli. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
the 





is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel s ring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 

the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so muc 
ase and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and | 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded ay pee, om 

1 








the circumference of the body, two inches below e hips, | and Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of 
being _ to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, | England, CARRIAGE PAID, on receipt of a remittance of Ten 


Shillings. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
*,* The bottles are labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and 
signature, without which none are genuine, 


, London. E 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. for VARI- 
OO8E VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light 
in ure, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi- 
Stocking. Price from 7s. 6d.tolés. Postage, 6d. 











BOARD OP TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


1D TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS in OBTAIN- 
ING EXAMPLES for ART-INSTRUCTION.—The 
Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
resolved to furnish examples to in 
the plan adopted y A Committee of Privy Council for 
Education, and to tinue the practice of a 
stock of such articles at the Department, Notice is 
given, that on and after the 1st of January, 1855, Examples 
will not be supplied directly from the Department of Science 
one mS at present, but through agents in London and 

e provinces. 

Forms of application for aid, and further information, 
may be obtained at the Offices, Marlborough House, Pall- 
mall, London, 

Marlborough House, 30th November, 1854. 


MESS. PETO, BRASSEY, BETTS, and 
CO., WANT IMMEDIATELY, to PROCEED 

THE CRIMBA, under a Civil Engineer, GOOD MI 

QUARRYMEN, PLATE-LAYERS, CARPENTERS, 

SMITHS, and NAVVIES.— LIBERAL WAGES, and engage- 

ment fora definite period. None but steady 

Workmen, who can produce recommendations from their 
will be taken. A Office, 41 


late employers, a t; the 
Waterloo Hoad, near the York Hotel, w further par-, 
ticulars can be obtained. -- Dec. 1, 1854. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im- 
provements. Strong Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
Boxes. Complete lists of sizes and prices may be had on 


cngeention. 
HUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 











HE MOST APPROVED STOVES.—The 
demand for the CHUNK and VESTA STOVES (sepa- 
rately patented) still continuing unabated, and numbers 
having been sold last season (in all upwards of 14,000) 
through the patronage of families who hav» had euperrenee 
of their pre-eminently useful qualities, WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON has renewed confidence in recommending them for 
their cleanliness, economy, and safety. During the last 
thirteen - ~ they have been found sources of great com- 
fort in the bedroom of the invalid, affording an uniform 
temperature throughout the i night, with one supply 
of fuel, without attention. iculars sent post 
Chunk, 30s. to 50s.; Vesta, from 35s.; stoves for wareh 
&c., from 10s. each. Joyce’s patent fuel, 4s. 6d. per 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating) exclusive of the Shop, devoted 
solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY (including cutlery, nicke) silver, p 
japanned wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so 
classified that purchasers may easily and at once make 
their selections. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; 1 and 
38, NEWMAN-STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


Ret setr s MODEL WATCH. 
In gold cases from 10 guineas. In silver cases from 
5 guineas. 
Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, and its 
performauce guaranteed. 
BENNETT, WATCH MANUPACTURER, 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 











RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—A ve 
large and superior stock now ON SALE at DEANE, 
ter tes , and Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London 
ridge. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


HE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
Joyce’s Patent, for warming halls, shops, 
storerooms, and all other places. ce from 12s. To be 
seen in action at the Be hy SWAN NASH, 253, Oxford- 





six flat and Italian irons with one pennyworth of coke or 
cinder-. GAS STOVES in great variety. MODERATOR 
LAMPS, complete, from 12s. to 6 guineas. SWAN NASH 
solicits an inspection of his new and elegant SHOW- 
ROOMS, in which he has an assortment of the above lamps, 
unequalled for price and quality in London. Refined Rape 
Oil, 5s. per gallon. Prospectuses, with drawings, free. 


TRELOARS COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING.—Door Mats, Mattresses, Cushions, Has- 
socks, Brushes, Netting, &c., &c. Catal free by t. 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 








HE 16s. TROUSERS reduced to 14s.— 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and 
Trousers, 47s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. 
A perfect fit guarauteed. 





MERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, the most 
pure, safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
lood of all morbid matter, of bile, u acids, scrofulous 
substances, humours of all kinds, which produce ras 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of the 
It is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
By cleausing the blood, it for ever prevents a 
imples and every variety of sores on the face and ‘ 
t is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 


z 


nervous and restless invalid. It isa t female medicine, 
and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex than an 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse. trand, ad 


373, 8 
joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and 





le Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pin 
4s. 6d. ; quarts, 7s. cis teemiactie, lls. 
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PERIAL ‘LIFE NSU RANCE COM- \BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. = si ROYAL, 1, GALLERY Of 
Old Broad-street, London. Instituted 1820. : . 
PANY, 3, rE DECEMBER NUMBER (Price Half-a- |'[" consisting OF 
‘SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. Crown) contains :— on India NE BNGRAVING 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. "Tas Evierrs or tnx Y2ar ictewes exis PuIVAre 
The Scale of Premiums adopted this Office will be} Cyaries KeMBwe. and HIS AL. 
found of a Vy —* but at the time} “Tue Arrirupe or Austria In THE East. ciate cae . to whom ewok 
quite ute < vane as the Profits assigned Aspen Court, AnD Wxo Lost anp Wno Wow rt. A whom only in tne + is the work ined. 
Policies sone aaners hee be pry a ed TALE or ovr own Tove. By Suirtey Brooks. application 
sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the} Lorp Mayor's Suow. publisers, Messrs. P's and Consaomt und Gy fuk 
reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums. Tue Fate or Sir Jonn FRANKLIN. FSA,4 i 


the Policy, to oy off ; 
will lend sums of 502. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 
cies effected with this Com for the whole term of life, 
when they have acquired an uate value. 

Secvrity.—Those who effect Insurances with this Com- 
pany by its Subscribed = of 750,0002., ed 
which 140,0001. is invested, 

utual Societ 
, OX- 

= Subscribed ys Invested Capital, be 
On the 81st October, 1853, the sums Assured, 

including Bonus ted to ............ 
The Premium Fund to more than ..................... 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 169,000 


Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be 
effected at reduced rates 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COM 


P. 
72, Lombard- — and u, ees 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
M.P. Joh 








| re 


in Cam 1 Renton, Esq- 
James Fuller Madox, William so npg Esq. 
A reduction of 25 per cent oe on the pre- 
ouuns of all policies of five EF 
eee /BERTSON, Manager. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
No.3. Patt MAt East, Lonpon. 
Established A.D. 1844. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
Bn te a high h rate of Interest may be obtained with 
pe 
The ve is pa ble in JANUARY and JuLy, at the 
Head Office in London ; and may also be received at the 
various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for Accounts sent free 
on application. 


ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,0002. 
in Shares of 5/. each ; call, 10s. per Share. 

Ev descri ion of insurance business transacted at 
this office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees 
afforded against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, 
frauds, debts, Seabee and non-payment of rent. Fire 
and life insurance effected on improved and safe principles. 
Plate-glass insured. 


Prospectuses, terms of agency, Eas &c., can be had 
UGHES, ‘Secretary. 


on application. 
geen ee ae BANKING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BLLLS upon the Compeer= Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the eae,’ eer 
London. 

London, December, wes 








ones ee Broad-street, 
'Y, Manager. 





ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. 


N R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 
University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools both in town and count Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teaches on.a plan thoroughly practical, and 
hen ~—_ — mind cannot fail to 3 thorsughly compre- 
en 

——— ARRIVABENE, No.4, St. Michael’s- 

a 


fgg one LALS by PRESENTATION 
become so much the custom, and in conse- 

al “of essrs. FUTVOYE having been frequently ap- 
plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state to all those 
who would pay such graceful tributes to public merit or 
private worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
goods are ) requaved for such a purpose, and the amount ex- 
» they shall allow 10 per cent. from their regular 





marked p 
154, agent stwent, August 23, 1854. 


EAFNESS AND SINGING NOISES.— 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 





permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 
ba vee ithout operation, a or the use of instruments. 
nirty-four 


many totally deaf in- 
stantaneously restored to ane . Testimonials 
from the highest nn By wthneiny in London can be seen, 
and persons referred to. 

The above discovery is known and ised only by Dr. 
Hoghton, Member of the London College of Surgeons, 
May 2, 1845; L.A.C., soe 30, 1846. tution for the Cure 
of Deafness, 9, Suffolk -place, Pall-mall 

Just published, Self-Cure of a 
tients—a stop to oo mene quackery, and 
—sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 


exorbitant 0 at 





Paris Viveur, BonEMIAN, AND IpuUSTRIAL. 
Roserr SovurHEy AND CHARLES Lams. 
An ADVENTURE IN SWITZERLAND. 


London: RicHarp Brentuex, New Burlington-street. 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


1. THe Crimea AND SEBASTOPOL. 
2. A PrtGRImMaGe TO THE LAND or Lerx AND Ossory. 
Concvusion . 
8. Tue Warrs : A Curistmas Storr. 
4. BIoGRAPHICAL SKETOHES AND ANECDOTES. 
5. Mosses upoN GRAVESTONES. CONCLUSION. 
6. Rose Conpon: A Batuap or Frar-Mvicue- 
Frmne. By FEARDANA. 
7. Tue Voices or THE BELLS. 
8. LEAVES FROM THE PorTUGUESE OLtve. No. V. 
9. Recent Tourists in AmpricaA ; A Meany ONE 
AND A WISE ONE. 
10. A Cuant ror DECEMBER. 
11. Memorr or Fre_v-MarsHat Count Brows. 
12. Proresson Epwaxp Fores. 


Dublin : James M‘ ry aes 50, Upper Sackville-street. 
And all Booksellers. 





RASER'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 
price ‘2s. 6d., or by post $s., contains : 


Caries Kemeie. 

“GILT AND GINGERBREAD ;” 
THE Cry. 

Enauisu LETTER-WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. 

A Common-PLace ENGLIsH Tour. 

A Lecenp or Desparr. By Frepertck TENNYSON. 

Researcues in Dutcu ERATURE. FIFTH AND 
ConcLuDING Part. 

Generat Bounce. By THE AvutTuor or ‘“ Digsy 
Granp.” ConcLusion. 

A Mipsummer-Nicut’s Drgam. 

Tue Poutrry PENTALOGUE. 

Kaye's Lire or Lorp METCALF. 

Stam, AND Irs DisTINGUISHED PRINCES. 

A Rerrospectr or THE WAR IN THE EAst. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


or, Tom Foot’s Day IN 





HE GEN TLEM AN’S MAGAZINE AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for DECEMBER contains :— 
1. The Queens before the Conquest. 2. Alexander the False 
Prophet. 3. Della Casa on Etiquette. 4. The Sequel of the 
History of Sir Piers Crosbie and the Earl of Strafford. 5. 
Horse-racing temp. James I. 6. Ori inal Documents relating 
to Katharine of Arragon. 7. On Windows in Stained Glass, 
and particularly the new West Window of Norwich Ca- 
thedral. 8. Roman Antiquities lately discovered in France 
with Engravings). With Correspondence of Sylvanus 
Jrban, Notes of the Month, Historical and Miscellaneous 
Reviews, Antiquarian Researches, Historical Chronicle, and 
Oprrvaky, including Memoirs of the Earls of Abingdon and 
Eldon; Lord Dunalley ; Rt. Hon §Sir George Arthur ; Admiral 
Sir T. B. Martin ; General Sir Gordon mmond ; 7 
Bernal, Esq. ; John Wilks, Esq.; William Dent, Es 
William Cooke ; Montague Gosset, Esq.; Samuel tk 
Bsq., &c. &. Price 2s. 6d. 
Miomors and Sons, %, Parliament-street. 








Price One Shilling. 


HE NATIONAL MISCELLANY 
for DECEMBER contains:—1. The Russian Church, 
and its Effect upon the Present War.—2. Birds and their 
Associations.—3. Pre-Ruskinism.—4. Pinto Ribeiro; or the 
Revolution in Portugal (continued).—5. Johu Lilburne, and 
the Levellers of the Commonwealth.—6. Extracts from the 
Journal of an Officer in the Ex any Force (con- 
tinued).—7. Notices:—The English Humonurists of the 
Eighteenth Century.— Walter the Schoolmaster. — The 
Dream o ythagoras, and other Poems.—The Twofold 
Slavery of the United States, with a Project of Self-Emanci- 
-—" 8. Poetry. 
t the Office, No.1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


ERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Hssay on 

Spermatorrheea; its Nature and Treatment, with an 

+ ene of the Frauds that are practised by ns-who | 
advertise the y, — and effectual cure of Nervous De- 


EMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS. London. 
London: AYLorTrT and Co., 8, Tulsnsinowew. 


EAFNESS—IMPORTANT DIs- | 


COVERY.—Dr. MANFRED, M.R.C.S., has this | 
day published, free by post, for eight postage stamps, a Phy- 
sician’s Guide for Country Patients, for the Perfect and 
Permanent Restoration of Hearing, by his invaluable New 
Treatment. Being a room to quackery, cruel impositions on 
the suffering public, and exorbitant charges, this book will 
save thousands from the impositions of the self-styled 
doctors, inasmuch as the hearing can be restored for life. 
Deafness of the most inveterate nature relieved in half an 
hour, cured in a few hours, almost instant cessation of | 
noises in the ears and head, by yainless treatment. Hun- | 
dreds of letters may be seen, and persons referred to, who 
have heard the usual tone of conversation in a few hours. 
Patients received daily at Dr. Manfred’s residence, 72, Re- 


ge. “street, London (first door in Air-street), where all good and —_ iness of man. 


ters must be addressed. 





it ; or to theKditor, 8.C. Hat, 
place, Strand, Londou. aes Lancaster. 


ee 
honour of sth, 





66 _M R. S. C. HALL had the 
Bane = his Royal Highness Prine 
vi ngs from pictures Windsor 
Bockinghaw "Pelese,¢ d Osborne, about ¢ to be os 
‘The Royal Gallery of at .”— Court Cireular, 
This work consists principally of e: 
private collection at Osborne, such pictures 
chases of her Majesty and the Prince from livi 


the several existing schools. The work is = 
especial permission, to her Majesty and his 
Prince Albert, and is issued under their is Rent Meg 


tion and patronage. a 
Publishers: Messrs. COLNAGHI and Oo., 


ter MASSE. ane ey EA ny ata 
© itor, 8S. ALL, .» F8.A., 
Strand. ie 





Just ready, imperial 4to, one guinea, 
PABABLES of OUR LORD, Illustrated by 
FRANKLIN, engraved in the finest style-of lige 


engraving. 
*,* To meet the extended demand for this 
~%, “Edition is ree at One Guinea, neatly 


“ 
A few remai: copies of the First Edi handsome] 
bound, 2/. 2s.; an Edition in French, bound, 1. 1is.¢d, ¥ 


non ag MrncwEL1, Bookseller to her Majesty}33, 014 Bond. 
street. 








CHBAP BOOKS. 


ECOND-HAND COPIES of each of the 
followin Yt ap are NOW ON SALE at 
EL AE ln x Lie of hm an 
Jliphant’s Blac! 4s. —Life of 
"Hilts Travels ie Sibe 6d.; Park hs 
ill’s Travels in Si my ae ns’s 
pp ty Rann Gd. Lioya’s aul Adven- 
urzon’s enia, 33. oyd’ ian 
tures, 21s.; Villette, 6s. 
Haydon’s Autobiograph , 12s.; Frontier Lands of the 
Christian and Turk, 
Atherton, by Miss Mittord, 10s. 6d.; Hooker’s Himalayan 
Journals, 18s 
Landor’s Last Fruit off an Old Tree, 5s. 6d.; Vapoleon at 
St. Helena, 15s. 
Layard’s Second Visit to Nineveh, 10s. 6d.; Bremer’s Im- 
weeaone Agenon: aoe .— Sen, its. 
e Saulcy’s isit tot e ; Bgerton’s Tour in 
a cated. ts Lady Marian, 
arry Muir, 5s.; 'y-Bi bs ts.; 
dalen Hepburn, 10s. 6d. ae 
Aubrey, by Mrs. Marsh, 10s. 6d.; A Clever Woman, by 
Mrs. Trollope, 14s. 
Progress and wag oo by Mrs. Gore, 6s.; Life intthe 
Mission and Camp, 7s. 6d. 
Chesney’s; Russo-Turkish Campaigns, 5s.; Moltke’s Rus- 
sians in Bulgaria, 7s. 6d. 
Smyth’s Year with the Turks, 3s.; Reginald Lyle, by Miss 
Pardoe, 9s. 
My Novel, 4 vols. 10s. 6d.; Slade’s Travels in Turkey, és. ; 
The Twin Sisters, 5s. 
Strickland’s Twenty-Seven Years in Canada, 5s.; Life in 
the Clearings, 5s. ; Avillion, 5s. 
My Home in Tasmania, 7s.; Westminster Abbey, 7s. 6d.; 
The Great Highway, 3 vols. 5s. 
And many other recent Works, a List of which may be 
obtained on application. 
CHARLES Epwarp Muprr, 510, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 





DU CATION at BRIXTON, SURREY.— 
There are two Vacancies for Pupils in an Establish- 
meut for Young Ladies where only a limited number of 
boarders are received. The treatment is kind and liberal. 
Terms moderate.—For further particulars apply to Mrs. FP. 
LovER, sy camore House, Brixton-hill. — 


F \HE PERMANENT HAPPY - EXISTENCE 
OF THE HUMAN RACE, or = 
MENT OF ME MILLENNIUM TN 
ALL GOVERNMENTS, RELIGIONS, 1 CLASSES, SECTS, 
AND PARTIBS, IN ALL COUNTRIES, perepen ye A 
| point and send delegates to a Meetin; be ~~ 
| Metropolis of the British Empire, on onder 
next, in St. 3 to hear 
| St. Martin’s Hall, to hi explained ia ings 
of Great Joy to all Mankind,” which will include the prin- 
| ciples and the ne. wi and easy eye by which ali Govern- 
{ments may make, with the aid of their respective 
levery one from ti irth, good, intelligent, wise, united to 
| and per prosp and happy. 
And as a woaliant measure, the UNITED 
| THIs METROPOLIS areinvited to elect and send 
a Meeting to be held in St. Martin’s Hall, January 
at 7 p.m., to have explained to them that they may 
| to their constituents in London, and to their fellow 
| men over Great Britain and Ireland, the course wh 
| be recommended them to adopt at the Great ae 
Universal Delegates, to be hed as stated, 14th May, on ¥: in 
day will be declared a coming change ‘in the 
- — race, tne —— gee 
effected in , With order, wise foresight, 
injury to any one of —_ class in any country, but ns 
lasting benefit to all who shall from birth be placed 
these new conditions. in the 
Let all who shall attend these two meetings, come mile 0 
| spirit of pure charity for all men, and a right goes 
| aid and benefit them, regardless of their class, creed, 
hese proceed- 


| "ier —. a 
1ere will be no tion or secrecy in 
| ings, but the whole will be conducted with * Drut ‘Truth without 
| mystery, mixture of error, or fear of man.” And 
| of this elevation of mankind to a néw phase in their 
tion will be alone to the God of the Universe = aoe 





He 





: aly 


worketh all things, in regular progress for 


ROBERT OWEN. 


London, 25th November, 1854. 
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price 7s. 6d., illustrated with Engravings in 


In post Bro, ‘shitation of Photographic Pictures. 
NSTANTINOPLE OF TO-DAY. By 
(otusoraiLe GAUTIER, translated from the French 
by BH. GOULD, Esq., M.A. 
“fhe particular merit of M. Gautier’s work is, that it 
ae ere us the peculiarities of the people as well as of 
ice. He enters the Greek quarter, the Jews’ quarter, 
cafés, conjurors, and pachas, and wastes neither his 
com his reader’s time.” Economist. 
_ Davip Boevueg, Fleet-street. 


yEW wy BOY'S BOOK, by the auth or of “ The Boy hunters.” 7 


Now ready, fcap., 7s. cloth. 
HE FOREST EXILES; or, the Perils of a 
Tver Tonily amid the Wilds of the Amazon. By 
Fe NE RE ID. With Twelve Illustrations, 
By the same Author, 
YHUNTERS. 4th Edition, 7s. 
SERT HOME. 4th Edition, 7s. 
THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS. 2nd Edition, 7s. 


Davivd BoavE, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOK FOR “BOYS. 
Now ready, feap., 5s. cloth, 
ISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annie of the 


Nations of Modern Europe. By J. EDGAR, 
juthor of “The Boyhood of Great Mer. ” Ww ith Nlustra- 
tons. 


By the same Author, 


HOOD OF GRPAT MEN. 8rd Bdition, 3s. 6d. 
NYS OF FAMOUS MEN. 2nd Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Davip Boers, Flect-street. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK, by HENRY MAYHEW. 
Now ready, feap., 6s. cloth. 


HE STORY of the PEASANT-BOY 
PHILOSOPHER. Founded on the early life of Fur- 
gusox, the Shepherd-boy Astronomer; and intended to 
show how a poor lad became acquainted with the principles 
of NaturabScience. By HENRY MAYHEW, Author of 
“London Labour and the London Poor,” &e. With 
numerous Iilustrations. 


Davip nasuconded Fleet-street. 





NEW WORK BY THE AU oe OF “ HARRY 


= 


LORREQUE 
This day is published, “ I., price 1s. 
MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by H. K. BROWNE. 





In post 8vo, with Portraits, price 12s. 


OME MEMORIALS of JOHN HAMPDEN, 
HIS PARTY, and HIS TIMES. 
By LORD NUGENT. 
Third Edition, with a Memoir of Lord Nugent. 
{This day. 





In 3 vols., post 8vo. 
‘(aaa HOUSE OF RABY ; or, OUR LADY 
OF DARKNESS. 
[This day. 
London : CHapmMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just published, 
OSSUTH’S ADDRESS on the WAR 
QUESTION, with especial Reference to the Inde- 
» of Poland. Delivered on the oeeasion of the 
lish Anniversary, the 29th of November, 
Martin’s Hall. Authentic Edition. Price 1d. 


TRUBNER and Oo., 12, Paternoster-row. 


PETER PARLEY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Now ready, in one volume, 8vo, pp. $20, with 12 Chromo- 
lithographs, from Designs by Champagne at Paris, ele- 
gantly bound, gilt edges, price 12s. 

A WINTER WREATH of SUMMER 

FLOWERS. 
By 8. G. GOODRICH (PETER PARLEY). 

TRUBNWER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


1854, at St. 


ready, price 2/. 2s., in two handsome 8vo volumes 
ee bound, and illustrated by upwards of 120, 
— and other Engravings, many of which are 


[ue MONUMENTAL HISTORY 
OF EGYPT 
As Recorded on the Ruins a her Temples, Palaces, and 


Tow 
By WILLIAM OSBU RN, RS.L., 
Author of “Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth,” 
“Israel in Egypt,” &c. 
The number of hieroglyphics and other illustrations 
to upwards of 1200, not one of which has been 
in any existing English work. many being taken 
has Sketches by the author’s own hand; whilst assistance 
been sought from very elaborate and costly works 
issued by the Governments of France, Italy, and Ge srmany, 
and which are almost unknown in England. The engravers 
and ane have been engaged in the highest walks of art, 


"s Nineveh,” “The Abbotsford Edition of the Wa- 
mon 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


I. 


PROFESSOR CREASY’S HISTORY or|*"4 
THE OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of 
their Empire to the Present Time. Vol. I. (complete in 
two), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 14s. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMO- | *° 
RIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES POX. Vol. Lil. (complete in four), 8vo, 14s. 


iil. 
REV. J. B. MARSDEN’S (Author of 
< = oy yet Leter Puritans”) HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIA URCHES and SECTS. Part I. (complete 


in cight OMocthly parts), Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Iv. 


OUR CAMP IN TURKEY AND THE 
WAY TO IT. By Mrs. YOUNG, Author of “Cutch,” 
“Western India,” &c. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


v. 
LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS OF CELE- 
BRATED CHARACTERS, to which is now first added 
A LIFE OF MILTON. ‘Second and Cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. 12s. 
vi. 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By One of 
Them. By the Author of “ ya or, Prejudice at 
Home and Its Victims.” 2 vols., 12s. 


London: RiewaRD BENTLEY, New Burlivgtonéstreet, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





SIR GEORGE STEPHEN ON SLAVERY. 
This day is published, feap., price 4s. 
NTI-SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS: ina 
Series of Letters addressed to Mrs. Beecher \—e 
written by SIR GEORGE STEPHEN, at her request. 


London: T. HaTcHARD, 187, Piccadilly; and of any Book- 
seller. 





THE PRESENT BOOK. 


“= Ato, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt » price WW. oo 
6d.; morocco, 2/. 8s.; in morocco, by Hay ay, 22. 12s. 6d. 


7] OrtzEs PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Illustrated. The Designs by C. W. Cope, R.A., Fred. 
a. Pickersgill, A.R.A., John Tenniel, Edward H. Corbould, 
George Dodgson, Edward Duncan, Birket Foster, John Gil- 
bert, James Godwin, William Harvey, J.C. Horsley, William 
L. Leitch, Joseph Severn, Walter Severn. The Ornamental 
Initials and Vignettes by Henry Noel Humphreys. 


London: Tuomas Hatcwarp, Piccadilly. 


This toy is published, top. price 3s. 
HE BATTLE OF ALMA AND ITS INCI- 
DENTS. By AN OFFICER. 
ConTEentTs.—The Battle Field—The Advance—The Posi- 
tion—The Battle—The Retreat. With authentic Lists of all 
the Officers and Soldiers Killed or Wounded upon that 
occasion. 
London : 
sellers. 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENCLISH 
POETS. 


T. HatcHarp, 187, Piccadilly; and all Book- 


This day, the First Volume, 2s. 6d. cloth, of 


ee with Memoir and Notes. 
J ROBERT BELL. 

Vol. Il. on Janwary 1, 1855. 
_ London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, r, West Strand. 
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By 


This dag, crown octavo, 6s. 


CTURES ON EDUCATION, delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, by 
W. WHEWELL, M.D., F.R.S. 
Professor FARADAY, F.RS. 
> G. LATHAM, M. D., F.R.S. 
G. DAUBENY, a. D., F.RS. 
Professor TYNDALL, F.RS. 
J. PAGET, F-R.S 
Be HODGSON, LL.D. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, Two V fabunmn, post octavo, 
ENERAL BOUNCE; or, ‘The Lady and 


J the Locusts. By G. J. WHYTE MULVELLE, Author 
of “ Digby Grand.” Originally published in’ “ Praser’s Maga- 


— Joun Ww. PARKER and So, West t Strand. 

N R. THACKERAY’S.} NEW CHRISTMAS 
] BOOK, “THE ROSE AND THE RING,” with 53 
Outs by the Author, price 5s.,/will be published on Saturday 
next, 





London : 


London: SmirTu, ELDER, ont Co., 85, Conti. 


New dition, fap. price 1s. 6d. 


EW WORDS to the 


A F JEWS 
" By ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
{In a few days. 


London: Jonw CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 





are the Same as were occupied in the illustration of 

Verley Novels, ” and “ Murray’s Liluminated Book of Com- 
er. 

PD expense has been incurred in producing this admi- 

€ work in a style worthy of the contents. It is printed | 


oy all the care which the nature of the book requires, and | 
, “Steed attention to artistic elecance and typographical 


ion: TRUBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 





rMHE CRIMES of the HOUSE of HAPS- 

BURG AGAINST ITS OWN LIEGE SUBJECTS. 

By F. W. NEWMAN, Professor of Latin at University 
College. 1s. P. 6d. 
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in 1 vol. 8vo, 


ay Ie POLIT. 


RARY ! AND HON DEN JAM 


On Tuesday, the 12th inst., will be published, 


yarery YEARS of FOREIGN POLICY : 
aah 


pBisteny af the Reorctannyine of the EEL aaa 
London: Loneman, Brown, Greey,and LonGMans. 


In One Volume, 8vo., price 1s. 
Tc CHURCH OF .CHRIST, .in its IDEA, 


ATTRIBUTES, and MINISTRY : ‘with a 
erence to the Controv <7, on the er 
ae nists and Protestants, By the Rev. ARDA 





LITTON, M.A., Vice-Principal of St. Ednrond Mall, 

“We would state our that few works of our 
own times merit a moreemetabend 
whether we — the deep importance of , its 


especial bearing on the cireumstances of the Re qres 

rd the thoughtful ‘aa philosophical spirit inw! itis 
. Awork exhibiting such remarkable 

natural and acquired, so unusual a grasp 

vigour of mind in ¢ in dealing wi! th questions of the most intri- 

cate and subtle character, ht to receive the 


consideration, and will, we doubt not, contribute to 
pane - 4 which are in the present day.”— 
nglis: ° 
London: LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 





BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL. 


Just published, in royal 8vo, price 5s. 
HE CENSUS of GREAT BRITAIN in 
Distribution o of tthe Pee Peo oy their ir Ages, Con cnjupal'C Condition, 
Gosupetionn. and Birthplace ee of the Blind, 
Dumb. f Public Tnstitu- 


the Deaf and , and 
tions ; and an Analytical aioe ie, in a condensed 


form, ‘from the O 

xtract frem Lord Harrowby’s Caen address at the 
General Meeting of the British Associationsat Liverpool, 
on Wedn y, Sep’ , 1854:—* The work itself [the 
Census] is, undoubtedly, the 





momur 
that have ever been presented to a nation,.as a record of its 
own constituent elements and condition; compiled and 


commented on with si _ Judemnent ein, 
and impartiality—the = of the people 
England, as the great volume 6 e Conqueror was of its 


— *_ Morning Chron 
ndon: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
yp peeam OF PYTHAGORAS, and OTHER 
POEMS. 
By EMMA TATHAM. 

“Here is an unpretending volume of poems by a 

lady ; and we have nothing to add at present a word of 
unfeigned pathy and fora y¥ full 
of fine and fervent ooling, so rich in aspiration, so refined 
in culture, so ob and delicate in thought, so accomplished 
in ex 





re ssion. — Leader. 
he ‘ Dream of Pythagoras’ is a fine poem, full of fancy.” 
—Aiemam licity of of 
“There is "a simplicity of language, an 
thought, a redundance of imagery, and, = Pag 
fancy which we have seldom = equalled in the thd 
tions of any female writer.”—Bri 
“The writer has a fine nation, a commanding flow 
of language, an ear so musical as to reject ep ey 
inharmonious combination of vowels, or the clash of rugged 
consonants.”—Tait’s Le 
“Miss Tatham’s is characteri: abl ty wanenananes 
purity of sentiment, high-toned piety, ahd the 
found thought, brilliant conceptions, 
all clothed with a soft melancholy, w ts the 
reader. The ‘Dream of Pythagoras,” sae is the Amt mS 
this train of mystical beauties, is a thrilling description'of 
metempsychosis. We pronounce the book the most genuine 
specimen of original poe! ich this poetical age has 
produced.”—Christian Weekly News. 
“ Here we find merit h to warrant us in welcom: 
rs a, to Te fy & of poets whose words are 

un edo not fear comparison witlr Shelley 

and Mrs. Hemans.”—Church of land Review. 

“In every page we find a warm, lively, chastened —, 4 
nation, ng its t hopes, and aspirations, 
language at once so happy and 1 vigorous, as to captivate the 
understanding, ¢ of the Judgments and 
awaken emotions which a tan well for the peante all 
opaeney to cherish.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
ndon: LonGman and Co., neem a ’ and all 
Booksellers. 


“MISS EDGEWORTH’S HARRY AND LUCY, &c. 


ARRY and LUCY coyciupep: being the 
last Part of “Early Lessons.” 3 vols. fcap. tb. 6d. 


Also, by the same Authoress, 
EARLY LESSONS. Ist Series. ‘2 vols. 19mo. 


5s. cloth. 

EARLY LESSONS. 2nd Series. 
5s. cloth. 

ROSAMOND: a sequel So pegeed in “Early 
Lessons.” 2vols. 18mo. 5s. clot 

F ~~ — to Prank in “ Early Lessons.” 
3 vols. T8mo. 

THE PARENT'S ASSISTANT ; or, Stories for 
Children. ‘New Edition, with Engravings on Steel from 
Designs by Harvey. 2vols. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 

Also, an Edition in One Volume, ‘with new Frontispiece 
and Vignette, feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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cloth. 


2 vols. 18mo. 


London: SIMPKIN, Manamats, and Co.; WASHBOURNE 
and Co.; H. G. Bonn; Orr and Co. ; Darton and Co,; E. 
Lumiky; Hovisvon and Co.; RovuTLEDGE, and o.; 


SorTmEnsy and Co.; and J. CoRNIsH. 
OMMON BLUNDERS MADE in SPEAK- 
ING and WRITING. By CHARLES W. SMITH. 

Post free from the Author for Five 8 : 

nglish should buy 


Every one who wishes to speak good 
this little book. 
HINTS ON ELOCUTION. By CHARLES 
W.SMITH. Post free for Fourteen Stamps. 
“ Materials for years o' 











London; JoHn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand: 


f reflection.”—. 
Address, Buckingham ‘Seen ll, Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 
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ConTENTs :— 
Tax Srory or roe Campaicny. Writren 1m A TENT IN 
THE : 

I. The Rendezvous.—II. The Movement to the Crimea. 
—III. First Cyto in the Crimea.—iV. Battle 
of ee . The Battle-field —VI. The Katcha 

the Balbek.— VII. The Flank March.—VIII. 
Occupation of Balaklava. 

Zarper: A Romance. — Part I. 

Epvucation or THE Royat ARTILLERY. 

Tee Ineiuence or Go_p upon THE CoMMERCIAL AND 
Soctat Conprrion oF THE Wor_p.—Part II. 

Tae Jew: A TALE FROM THE Russian. 

Tax TweNTIETH OF SEPTEMBER, EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED 
Firry-rour. 

Prospects or THE Mopern Drama. 

Peace anv War. 

A Few Persona. Reco.iections or CHRISTOPHER 
Norrn. By the Author of “ Ten Thousand a.Year.” 


Wrix1aM Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 
No. XIIL., price Sixpence, contains 
WHAT, HOW, AND WHY WE DIGEST. 

THE BODY WE CHERISH. 


The Second Volume will be published on 15th December, 
and will complete the Series. 


Wii114M Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is Published, 
MISCELLANIES, 
ORITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, AND JURIDICAL. 
(Contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine.) 
By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.B.5S., 
Of the Inner Temple, One of Her Majesty’s Counsel. 


2 vols., post octavo, price 24s. 
Wit1i1AM Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is Published, 
THE RURAL ECONOMY 


or 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
By LEONCE DE LAVERGNE. 
Translated from the French. 
WITH NOTES BY A SCOTTISH FARMER. 


In Octavo, price 12s. 
Wrizrram Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is Published, price 10s. 6d. 
THE @UIET HEART. 
By the Author of “ Katie Stewart.” 

Witu14M Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is Published, in crown 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSIC: 
THE THEORY of KNOWING and BEING. 
By JAMES F. FERRIER, A.B., Oxon. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews. 
Writ1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is Published, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF 


GEOtuLoOG Y. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G:S. 
With Illustrations engraved on Wood. Price 1s. 6d. 
Wretiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


On Saturday next will be Published, 
THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


CONTAINING THE CONTINUATION OF 


THE LIFE OF MARY STUART. 


Embellished with a beautifully engraved Portrait of 
DaRNLky, and an Historical ette, price 10s. 6d. 


Wi1114M Birackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


‘WORKS 
or 


SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Vol. I. DIARY oF & LATE PHYSICIAN. Complete in one 

a a tit an 5s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

» IL an - Ten Thousand a-YRAR. Complete in 
two vols. Price 9s. bound in cloth. z 

» IV. Now anp Tusx—Tae Liry anp THE BrE— 

Tae Morar ayy [| 
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This day is published, in a handsome folio volume, price 12s., containing upwards of Siz Hundred Wood “ 


PICTURES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 
BY JOHN LEECH. 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





On Thursday, the Fourteenth of December, will be published, price Threepence, or Stamped for Post, Foun 


THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS, 


BEING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Of HOUSEHOLD WORDS, conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Number and a Half. 


Office, 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, 


NEW WORKS 
Published by Gl. and A. Chambers. 


Part XI. for December, price 7d. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 


RE-ISSUE OF PICTORIAL WORKS. 


In Weekly Numbers, price 6d., and in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; 


BEING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORISED VERSION 


A New and Improven Issvz. In Four Volumes, Splendidly Illustrated with Steel Engravings, Woodcuts, 
and Maps. 


Number V. and Part IT. just issued. 


and containing the amount of One Regular 
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Also in Weekly Numbers, price 6d., and in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 
THE 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CARRIED DOWN TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 
A New and Improven Issue. In Ten Volumes, Illustrated with upwards of 1600 Woodcuts. 
Number V. and Part II. just issued. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, Bride’s Passage, Fleet-street, London, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





SEVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF “ LORD CARLISLE’S DIARY ;” NINE HUNDRED COPIES OF 
“ HEARTSEASE ;” 


And a proportionate supply of every other recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


510, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of 
Volumes required. 
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PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 119, pp. 495, price 2s. 


MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


By tHe Autnor or “ SIR JASPER CAREW,” &c. &c. 
*,* This work, by one of the most popular serial writers of the present day, is now first published in a collected form. 
“ The strangeness of some of the incidents, and the rapidity with which events so remarkable succeeded each 
other, almost deterred the writer from ever committing them to the press.”—‘ That the chief events oy 
these pages—such, for instance, as every detail of the French invasion, the capture of Wolfe Tone, and the 
on Monte di Faccio—are rigidly exact, the writer is most sincere in the expression of his conviction.” —Awhhor’ 
On January Ist, Vol. 120, price 1s. 6d. 


THE HUNTERS FEAST; 


Or, CONVERSATIONS AROUND THE CAMP-FIRE. 
By CAPT. MAYNE REID, Author of the “ Rifle Rangers,” “ Sealp Hunters,” &c. &e. 
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